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Editors Announcement 


HE EDITORS of the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, throughout the period of 
its existence, have always welcomed contributions on near 
eastern languages and literatures outside of the Semitic 
family (on Egyptian, Sumerian, Hurrian, Persian, Turk- 
ish, ete.) as well as on archeology and history—in short, 
on any scholarly subject dealing with the ancient, medi- 
eval, or modern Near East. Beginning with this issue, 
the Journal bears a name more truly descriptive of its 
content. It becomes the Journal of Near Eastern Studies. 
This change of name, it is believed, will make our pur- 
pose clearer. It is made only with the understanding that 
the values formerly achieved will not be sacrificed, that 
the standards of excellence set long since will not be re- 
laxed. And it is not unprecedented. As Hebraica (1884 
95), it reflected the narrower, purely biblical, emphasis 
on Old Testament studies which characterized the be- 
ginnings of interest in this field in America. Under the 
editorship of William Rainey Harper, the widening back- 
ground of biblical studies coincident with the increased 
knowledge of the literature written in cuneiform and 
hieroglyphic compelled the publication likewise to broaden 
its scope and change its title. As the American Journal of 
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Semitic Languages and Literatures (1895-1941), it sought 
to meet the interests and needs of its wider circle of read- 
ers. Hebrew studies, which had characterized the earlier is- 
sues of Hebraica, were not neglected but were supplement- 
ed; scholarly excellence did not diminish but increased. 
Today there has arisen a situation similar to that which 
induced the change of name from Hebraica. Once again this 
Journal must take into consideration the ever broadening 
background of biblical studies and the growing importance 
of near eastern studies in general. As before, Old Testament 
and biblical discussions will find their place in its pages. So 
too will articles on the other Semitic and non-Semitic lan- 
guages and literatures and on the archeology and history 
of the Near East. In other words, we intend to offer a forum 
for the scholarly treatment of any near eastern problem. 
The new name does not signify, therefore, a change in 
policy beyond that observable in the issues already pub- 
lished under the present editorship. Improvement in con- 
tent and in publication will be sought along the lines al- 
ready established rather than by introducing a new and 
radical departure in policy. We invite our colleagues in 
America and throughout the world to contribute articles 
and to subscribe to this new continuation of an old enter- 


prise, to the end that AJSL shall even be surpassed by its 
lineal descendant, JN ES. 


GEORGE G. CAMERON 
Editor 

WILLIAM F.. EpGERTON 

RAYMOND A. BOWMAN 


Consulting Editors 
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“ARCHEOLOGY AS A TOOL IN HUMANISTIC 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES” 


JOHN A. WILSON 


EDITORIAL PREFACE 


[The following remarks, by the Director of the Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, were not prepared for publication in this or any other 
journal. They were addressed to archeologists attending the University of 
Chicago’s Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration and were read as “Remarks” 
supplementing a symposium on “Archeology as a Tool in Humanistic and 
Social Studies.”’ 

To the Editor, however, they merit a wider public than was originally in- 
tended. To him, these words, so informally presented, have a refreshing 
emphasis on an aspect of scholastic activity which scholars are frank to ac- 
knowledge is part of their task but which the wider public may often fee) has 
been neglected. If he who reads will but substitute “‘near eastern studies”’ 
for “archeology” and “‘the student of the ancient Near East” for “‘archeolo- 
gist,’’ then the wider vistas envisoned by Professor Wilson and by this new- 
old Journal will be clear for all to see. The limits of our own fields—and of our 
own fields of vision—are not the limits of the world.| 


From our study of ancient man we who are archeologists bring to 
scholars in other fields a great mass of data with an age-long sweep, an 
opportunity for dispassionate perspective on the course of man’s de- 
velopment, and a chance to examine the origins of some human in- 
stitutions. We say to our brother-scientists: Here is something that 
will serve you well; if you are wise, you will take advantage of it. Are 
we prepared to make delivery on this promise? If we set so high a 
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price on archeology, can we justify that price by making archeology 
effective to the good use of those who stand outside of our field? 

The theme of this symposium is “‘Archeology as a Tool in Humanis- 
tic and Social Studies.”” By that title we imply that archeology may 
be of some use or service to workers in neighboring fields. What kind 
of a tool is it? 

Archeology may be a precision tool, the use of which requires a long 
apprenticeship, a refined instrument which only a master-archeologist 
may operate—both because of its hypersensitivity and because of jeal- 
ously guarded union rules. Then if the nonarcheologist wants a piece 
of work done, he must call in the professional archeologist and beg him 
to apply his intricate mechanism. Or archeology may be a moder- 
ately refined tool which may be handled by any master-mechanic 
in comparable lines, such as anthropology, history, or art; yet this 
too! is still so complicated that the intelligent businessman, clergy- 
man, or man-in-the-street looks at it yearningly but is not trained to 
the point where he may achieve any satisfactory results with it. I am 
sure that we shall reject a third possibility: that archeology is a rough 
tool like a crowbar or a sledge hammer, which any man of mental 
muscle may use with telling results. The problems which archeology 
attacks are too delicate for such rude instruments. 

If archeology is a precision tool which can and must be used only by 
a professional archeologist who carries a union card indorsed by a 
majority of his peers, where does that leave the nonarcheological 
world? We archeologists are a small, jealously guarded group, with a 
tendency to inbreed and thus to sharpen our differences from other 
groups. Our discipline has thus become a tool which is less effective 
for use elsewhere. If we receive a request that this tool be trained on a 
problem in another field—say, economics or law—it is probable that 
the request must be met by a joint effort, with the archeologist at the 
working handle of the machine, while the economist or lawyer sets 
the point of the tool where it will be best applicable for his purposes. 

Of course, I am aware of the development of archeology, and I 
know why refinements and rigid professional standards have been in- 
troduced. It is necessary that we attempt to attain a measure of 
exactness in a study which deals so largely with the unknown and the 
shifting and the absent. But I am concerned that this professional 
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trend should not lead to an empty ultrarefinement. There is a danger 
that we shall become mechanics rather than craftsmen, that we shall 
be so absorbed in specialized detail that we shall fail to erect an or- 
ganic whole. Certainly it is an achievement to build up a typological 
sequence of pottery which will stand the test of stratigraphy; but, if 
that achievement becomes an end in itself, it is an empty victory. 

There are some indications that our present attitude is: “Let 
knowledge increase from more to more, that life may be enriched,’’! 
with our tacit definition of “knowledge” as “observed archeological 
data.’’ That is no more defensible than saying: ‘Let dollars increase 
from more to more, that our bank balances may be enriched.” If we 
hoard facts for the future, on the ground that the present is not yet 
able to comprehend them in their full significance, we face the danger 
that these results may become forgotten or obsolete in the future or 
that future “inflation’’ may reduce our facts to a bushel basket of 
wastepaper. 

I must protest that I do not advocate a return to a primitive dilet- 
tantism. Archeology had its beginnings in unrestrained amateurism, 
and that initial period of unbridled ardor was responsible for an irre- 
trievable destruction. There are still so-called ‘‘archeologists’’ operat- 


ing whose standards are regrettably slack or whose activity is per- 


verted to prejudiced ends. Any appeal that we should return to a 
primitive simplicity would be a cry to return to the jungles from which 
we have escaped. 

But we must not become mere technicians and bookkeepers. I have 
heard it said that it is the duty of the field archeologist to be purely 
objective, to restrain himself to the most rigid field technique and to 
the baldest possible description of his finds, without a word of inter- 
pretation, because interpretation colors his results with the subjective 
and thus makes his finds less usable by others. That seems to me a 
vicious condemnation of the archeologist as a mere drudge whose 
opinion is worthless. 

No, the working archeologist has a duty to express his opinion on 
his material. Look into our libraries and see with awe the mass of 
archeological books, pamphlets, and articles that pour forth within a 
stretch of ten years. Let us suppose that the archeologist did confine 


1 Crescat scientia vita excolatur, the motto of the University of Chicago 
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himself to accurate technique and the severely unadorned cataloguing 
of finds. If so, the mass of material that any student of art or of his- 
tory or of economics would have to comprehend and to reduce to in- 
telligible coherence would be a mind-shattering load. The archeolo- 
gist must intrude himself into his reports, if only to the extent of syn- 
thesizing, summarizing, and pointing out the direction of his results. 

Second, the archeologist lives with a certain specific problem for 
months or years. He has had his reasons for attacking that problem, 
and he comes to know it with a constant knowledge. It results that 
his personal judgments on that problem have an accumulated weight 
that merits respect. It would be folly to deny him the right to state 
his general conclusions on the materials which he has studied. It 
would be courteous to assume that he has acquired opinions of au- 
thority and competence. 

Finally, the archeologist who is only a technician and a cataloguer 
is hardly the proper person to intrust with an important problem. 
Unless he can bring to his task a larger understanding, he may in- 
advertently destroy or obscure the real significance of his material. 
If he is fit to go off on his own in the study of early man, he will know 
the context and the connotations of his materials and will speak to 
generalities with a voice that must be respected. 

When a man undertakes an excavation and for some months lives 
physically on his problem, he should be able to live spiritually in his 
problem. It is not enough that he collect and measure and weigh the 
ponderables; he should be able to feel and value the imponderables. 
Mere measurement is not enough; he must bring to his excavation a 
keen sense of values. Obviously he cannot achieve spiritual unity 
with his problem and feel his site come alive again around him unless 
he is prepared with a larger background of philosophic understanding 


and an adequate training in history, art, anthropology, and the perti- 


nent languages. He needs, for example, enough of the modern local 
languages to steer the physical work with rigid control and to gain 
that traditional setting of his site which persists through long ages. 
He needs enough of the ancient local languages to exercise a judicial, 
topical control on the pronouncements of the professional linguists. 
But the foundation of philosophy, which is the product of dispassion- 
ate deliberation and which lends a keen sense of values, is the basic 
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element, and its presence easily atones for the absence of any one 
specific training. Better a properly evaluated dig than one in which 
every object is precisely weighed and measured but stands isolated in 
mere bulk. 

It is true that I am asking for an ideal—but it is not an impossible 
ideal. I am asking that we try to bridge the gap between cabalistic 
and obscurant specialization and a childlike straightforwardness that 
is so simple that it is false; that we maintain a delicate precision and 
yet turn out a comprehensive and harmonious whole. Our current 
trend toward rigid professionalism may involve a certain myopia, a 
failure to see beyond the materials which lie under our noses. We need 
to exercise our eyes beyond these immediate materials and to see them 
in their larger setting. In that respect we need some return to an 
earlier simplicity of viewpoint. Characteristically, scholarly fields go 
through the ages of ingenuous and wide-eyed childhood, of finicking 
and introverted adolescence, and of a maturity which seeks to es- 
tablish itself in a larger world. That maturity does not abandon the 
physical gains achieved in adolescence ; but it is not afraid to recapture 
some of the wider vistas of childhood. 

In the past few years I have had a responsible concern for a number 
of archeological publications by members of the Oriental Institute 
staff. I have seen specialists in other fields and intelligent laymen turn 
away from some of our publications—and others !—with an apologetic 
air and murmur that this was very interesting but that they hoped to 
find some applicability to their own interests when they had heard of 
the scope of these volumes. 

Like yourselves, I have attended many archeological lectures. On 
occasion I have seen the well-educated layman stare at the speaker in 
bemused helplessness. The lecturer, after a hasty introduction, had 
entirely forgotten the scores of nonspecialists in his audience and was 
addressing himself with delicate particularity to the half-dozen special- 
ists in his own field. 

How can we bridge this gap and reconcile the need for objectivity, 
rigid accuracy, and professional methodology, with the need for ar- 


ticulate statement? Is there any reconciliation between the intricacy 


of the subject and the desire of a larger public to know just what it is 
all about? 
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A general rule might be that publication and public statement 
present both the objective description of results achieved and the— 
necessarily somewhat subjective—interpretation of the larger implica- 
tions of those results. These two should be given within the same 
covers but not within the same chapter, so to speak. The objective 
listing should be sufficiently lucid and free from theorizing so that 
another competent archeologist may examine the results and draw his 
own independent conclusions. Separately, there should be an interpre- 
tation of the significance of these results in the finder’s own reasoning, 
a statement of personal opinion by an authority qualified to give 
personal opinion. If the line of demarcation is clear, the needs of the 
brother-archeologist and of the specialist in a nonarcheological field 
will be met. 

And then, somewhere, in the simplest possible terms, there should 
be a straightforward summary of what was done, why it was done, and 
what the results mean to the archeologist. This should be presented in 
such language that he who runs might read. It is unfortunately true 
that this world is so full of a number of books that most of us have to 
take our outside reading on the run. 

But there is something more fundamental than writing and speak- 
ing in such a way that there is a clear line between the objective listing 
and the subjective reasoning. We need the firm foundation of a mind 
of understanding. We need to see our work in the round and to at- 
tempt courageously to relate our own particular little part to the 
whole. 

Are we so uncertain of our specific technique and of our general 
methodology that we must continuc to lay a major emphasis on 
method? Certainly not. Our technology may not be perfect, but it is 
good; it comprehends its materials, and there is a definite danger in 
overrefining it. Far more important than the means is the end, the 
purposes of our work. And it is not always clear that we have kept 
the end in view, because we have been so engrossed in the means. 

What has been said of archeology in general applies also to divisions 
of the study of earlier man—to philology and linguistics, for example. 
Although we cannot control the ancient languages with the facility 
which we bring to modern foreign languages, we do have a good over- 
all grasp of them. The time has come to shift our emphasis from struc- 
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ture to content. That does not mean that we should abandon concern 
over the niceties of structure in vocabulary, grammar, and exegesis. 
It does mean that the content of the ancient inscriptions is the im- 


portant thing after all. In linguistic and philological studies, as in 


field and museum archeology, we must maintain our rigid standards 
of technique and yet achieve a result that has intelligible meaning to 
readers beyond our own little group. In other words, it is about time 
that we set our text in ten-point type at the top of the page and sepa- 
rate off our footnotes in six-point type at the bottom of the page. The 
footnotes have too long been our major concern. 

Archeology is the story of man through long ages, and we as men 
are interested in that story. But it is a story; it is not a series of de- 
tached extracts from notebooks. Our attempt to see the story as a 
whole will not always be successful. We are certainly fallible, and in 
our fallibility we shall make mistakes which will give the cosmic sweep 
of history an air of the comic. But by this time we should be able to 
see the story in the large as well as in its parts, and we have a duty to 
try to present it in comprehensive intelligibility, in the expectation 
that our errors will be corrected by future generations. If archeology 
is to be a tool useful to other disciplines and meaningful to the lay 
public, we must attach plain labels to the various levers, gearshifts, 
and gadgets, and we must group them around some central operating 
position. Thus we may escape the danger of suffocation from our own 
exhaust fumes and thus we may find the opportunity to take our 
brothers and neighbors traveling to ever new frontiers of research.* 

ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


*The wording and the emphases of this paper have been criticized with admirable 
cogency by one of my colleagues. In sympathy with his viewpoint I wish to underscore 
the fact that these remarks were intended for a specific occasion and not for more general 
use. Differences of opinion are always in order when one is dealing with generalities 





THE PSALM OF HABAKKUK 
WILLIAM A. IRWIN 
On one point, at least, biblical scholarship seems to be agreed in re- 
gard to the third chapter of Habakkuk: that it may take its place 
with full right among the very difficult and obscure passages of the 
Old Testament. There is probably a high consensus of opinion too 


that this difficulty is in appreciable measure due to textual corruption. 


But beyond such meager length of common road, exegetes have found 
various and divergent paths leading frequently far asunder. 

That the chapter is concerned with a theophany is too obvious for 
comment. That this divine manifestation is in some way related to 
natural phenomena—iightning, thunder, the storm, earthquake, ete. 

is likewise apparent. In all this it is but of a piece with the common 
poetic conceptions of the Old Testament, in which Yahweh ‘‘maketh 
the clouds his chariot, his ministers a flame of fire.’’ Here and there 
throughout the chapter various scholars have found allusion to that 
episode which through devout, imaginative treatment made so deep 
an impression upon Israel's thinking: the deli-verance at the Red Sea;! 
and certainly this is a plausible association of some phrases. There is, 
however, one other note, perhaps less frequent in exegesis, which mer- 
its more attention than it has received: that is, the allusion to the old 
cosmological myth best known in the form of the fight of Marduk with 
Tiamat. When one examines this carefully, it is found to provide a 
clue to the interpretation and, in some measure, to the textual criti- 
cism of the chapter that is rather remarkable in its fruitfulness. If for 
the moment we waive criticism and merely piece together these vari- 
ous comments, the result is impressive as indicating the wide scope of 
the chapter through which it is plausible to recognize elements of a 
cosmic myth. 

Marti generalized that the poet takes his suggestion, on one side, 


1So Van Hoonacker, Les douze prophetes, re vs. 14; Abarbanel, Commentarius in Pro- 
phetiam Habaccue, p. 92, re vs. 13; he quotes, however, Rabbi Solomon as identifying the 
defeated enemy in vs. 14 with Sennacherib 
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from history, from Yahweh’s help of his people in their need; but, on 
the other, Yahweh was conceived in terms of the powers of nature; 
thus mythological elements lie at the base here.? Ward sees Yahweh 
in verse 4 as “‘such a God as the Syrian or Babylonian Adad”’; and in 
regard to the pestilence and plague in verse 5 he comments that Mar- 
duk was thus attended when he fought Tiamat.* Thackeray considers 
that ‘‘the original Hebrew of this old Jewish song seems to contain a 
mythological and pagan element’’; he suspects that ‘in the oldest 
form of the poem El was the sun-god Shemesh.’’ Mention of Deber and 
Resheph ‘‘recalls a similar procession in the Babylonian account of the 
Deluge, where Ramman the storm-god has for one of his attendants 
the female counterpart of Deber, Dibbarra, goddess of Pestilence.’’* 

In verse 8a Delitzsch recognized a reference not to the Red Sea but 
“das Weltmeer’’; Sellin, an allusion to the old myth of the fight of 
Yahweh with the demon of chaos.® It is strange, then, that verse 10 
has attacted so little attention: its language lends itself so readily to 
mythological interpretation, in particular the words, ‘The deep gave 
forth its voice.” Yet so far as I am aware none but Pére Bévenot has 
associated this with the Creation Epic; he considers that the prophet 
intends to refer to the great fight of God with the abyss, with tehom, 
with Tiamat, and indirectly to the disaster to Pharaoh’s army in the 
Red Sea.’ 

Significant as is this total, there is yet much more of the same sort in 
the poem. What is one to say, for example, of the bold anthropomor- 
phism in 8b, that Yahweh mounted his horses? It is an expression al- 
most incredible until we recognize that the author is adapting the im- 
agery of a cosmic myth. And what too of 136, corrupt though it is, 
and subjected by exegetes to various textual expedients—which un- 


fortunately have too often abandoned the very elements that this ap- 


proach to the chapter shows to be not only genuine but actually crucial 
in their suggestiveness and illumination? For there staring us in the 
face are the words, ‘‘Thou didst crush the head ” a statement 


K. Marti, Das Dodekapropheton 
W.H. Ward, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Habakku 
‘H. St. J. Thackeray, The Septuagint and Jewish Worship, pp. 51 
Keil and Delitzsch, Die Zwdlf kleinen Propheten 
* E. Sellin, Das Zwélfprophetenbuch, p. 409 
‘Le Cantique d'Habacuc,”’ RB, XLII, 509 
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repeated and expanded in 14a to read: ‘*Thou didst smash with thy 
club the head. ... . ” What comment is necessary? 

It is not surprising, then, that Stephens argued that ‘‘the theophany 
in Habakkuk 3 lends itself readily to the hypothesis that its back- 
ground was furnished by an ancient Semitic legend, one version of 
which is found in the Babylonian Creation Epic.’’** He compared with 
the struggle of Marduk and Tiamat the picture of Yahweh in verses 
4—13a as ‘“‘a god of storm, thunder and lightning, fully armed with 


evil winds, bow and arrows and a glittering spear’’ whose ‘“‘going forth 
is for the salvation of his people.’’ But the more recent work of Horst® 
fails to follow this lead. He understands the poem as a typical the- 
.ophany, which, though containing in verses 8-11 allusions to the con- 
quest of the primeval deep (Urflut) personified as Tiamat-Tehom, yet 
is basically a description of the appearance of Yahweh in thunder and 
storm. Quite different, then, is the view of Gaster, who finds an allu- 
sion in Hab. 3:3, 15 to a passage in the Syrian epic literature.'® This 
was to be expected; the rich mythological materials provided by these 
poems, and the geographic proximity of Syria to the land of the Old 
Testament writers, predisposes us to find parallels here. It is a clue 
which Cassuto worked out in more detail, though claiming independ- 
ence of Gaster in his findings.'' That these parallels are valid is beyond 
dispute; but they indicate no more than a common store of cosmic 
mythology of the ancient Near East. Cassuto is certainly wrong in his 
rejection of Stephens’ view as inferior to his own thesis of dependence 
on the Syrian myth.” Indeed the major criticism one can properly 
bring against Stephens’ discussion is that he did not follow through to 
greater detail the parallels in this chapter, not with some vague “‘an- 
cient Semitic legend,’ but with our familiar recension of the Baby- 
lonian Creation Epic. This we must now undertake. 

Verse 3b is too readily passed over as but a familiar and typical 
theophanie generalization; but, in view of the similarities already 


8 Ferris J. Stephens, ‘“‘The Babylonian Dragon Myth in Habakkuk 3," JBL, XLIII 
(1924), 290—93 


* Friedrich Horst, Die kleinen Propheten: Nahum bis Maleachi (1938), p. 181 
1 T. H. Gaster, ‘*The Battle of the Rain and the Sea,”’ Jrag, [IV (1937), 21-32 
Umberto Cassuto, “‘I| capitolo 3 di Habaqugq e i testi di Ras Shamra,"’ Annuario di 
studi ebraici, II (1938), 7-22 


For further discussion of Cassuto's argument see below 
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uncovered, it cannot be mere coincidence that prior to his setting-out 
for the great conflict Marduk’s glory was likewise celebrated. The 
Epic relates that the gods in solemn assembly were impressed with his 
power,'® 
They rejoiced (and) did homage (saying) ‘Marduk is king!” 
They bestowed upon him the sceptre, the throne and the pald [IV, 28-29]. 
Verse 4 is corrupt: we must return to text problems presently, but 
whatever may have been the original form of the passage it is recog- 
nized that the peculiar ‘horns from his hand’’ must refer to the light- 
ning ;'* and reference to verse 11 shows that among Yahweh’s weapons 
were light and lightning. Here, then, in verse 4 we have the arming of 
Yahweh for the conflict, followed, according to, Ward’s interpretation 
as already noted), by his equipment with plague and pestilence. It is 
a remarkable parallel, then, that in the Epic the adulation of his divine 
colleagues is followed by Marduk’s arming; and, among other equip- 
ment, 
The lightning he set before him. 
With a blazing flame he filled his body [IV, 39-40}. 

Then almost immediately is related his preparation of blighting winds 
[V, 42-49), followed by the description of his terrible steeds (IV, 51- 
56), in either or both of which features we should presumably recog- 
nize the pestilence to which Ward referred in commenting on verse 5 

Verses 6 and 7 we must pass over at present, except to draw atten- 
tion to the concluding clause of 6, which deserves more respect than it 
has received. The usual treatment has been to delete it; thus Van 
Hoonacker thinks it an addition as evidenced by its repetition of 
élam and its lack of parallelism, and Sellin regards it as a gloss on 


verse 7. Certainly its character lends ready color to such suspicions; it 


forms the third element in a tristich line, though in general the poem is 


in distichs; still worse, Van Hoonacker is certainly correct in holding 
that it has no apparent parallelistic relation to either of the preceding 
stichoi. Besides, the sense is very difficult; what can be made of the 
apparent information that “he had eternal roads’? Beyond question 


The translations from the Epic are by Dr. A. Heidel, who is engaged in a study of the 
Babylonian mythological literature. I wish gratefully to acknowledge also the valuable 
assistance given me throughout this study by my colleagues, George G. Cameron and 
S. 1. Feigin 


‘So, e.g., W. Nowack, Die kleinen Propheten; Stephens, op. cit 
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the passage is corrupt; yet it would seem that some vestige of the 
original reading is preserved, for at a comparable point in the Epic it is 
related of Marduk that the gods, his fathers, 


. set him on the road—the way to success and attainment [IV, 34]; 


and again, 


The lord took a direct route and pursued his way [IV, 59]. 


After a brief interruption in verses 7 and 8a, the Hebrew poet pro- 
ceeds with Yahweh’s mounting his horses and chariot; similarly Mar- 
duk 


. mounted the chariot, the storm incomparable and terrible; 
He harnessed for it a team of four and yoked them to it [IV, 50-51]. 


A still more subtle relationship between these passages is seen in the 
parallel between Marduk’s chariot of ‘storm incomparable”’ and Yah- 
weh’s victorious chariots, his “chariots of salvation.’’ Perhaps it is 
better to see only the similarity of the two languages rather than a 
conscious influence of the wording, in that the Hebrew poet wrote 
tirkab .... markbhdthekha where his Babylonian predecessor has 
narkabta ....irkab. Yahweh’s use of bow and full quiver (9a—b; see 
below) is likewise identical with Marduk’s, for 

He made a bow and decreed (it) as his weapon. 

An arrow he caused to ride (thereon, and) fixed the bow-cord [IV, 35-36]. 


But another subtle resemblance appears at this point, for Marduk’s 
action follows immediately his setting-out on the way to encounter 
Tiamat. This is likewise the sequence in the Hebrew poem, although 
some little interval separates Yahweh’s taking the way (6b) and his 
preparation of bow and quiver (9). In both poems it is mentioned that 
the opposing hosts saw the advance of the mighty champion and were 
thrown into confusion (vs. 10a; ef. IV, 69-70) ; in both this precipitates 
enraged outcry by the demonic deep: 

Tiamat screamed in fury [IV, 89; ef. 71, 91]. 

The deep (Tehom) gave forth its voice [vs. 10c]. 
The fight was joined; Marduk and the monster wielded their favorite 
weapons, but at the crisis of the conflict Marduk 


. shot an arrow, it tore her belly [IV, 101]. 
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And then, 


Her band broke to pieces (and) her host dispersed. 
Likewise the gods, her helpers, who marched at her side 
Trembled for fear (and) turned back [IV, 106-8}. 


Just so, in Yahweh’s struggle, it is his flashing arrow that accomplishes 
victory, and his enemies flee away: 

At the light of thine arrows they go, 

At the lightning flash of thy spear [vs. 115-c]. 


The Babylonian poet is more verbose than the Hebrew, but when he 
concludes the rout of the host, he has Marduk trample them underfoot 
IV, 118)—an indignity which he presently inflicts on Tiamat also 
[V, 129). So likewise of Yahweh it is related, 
In rage dost thou bestride the earth 
In anger dost thou trample the nations [vs. 12] 


and 
Thou didst tread the sea with thy horses, 
The mountainous mighty waters [vs. 15]. 


Then the Babylonian poet goes on at once to the smashing of the head 
of Tiamat (IV, 130). But the Hebrew writer indulges one line of pious 
explanation (13a) before relating precisely the same episode (13b—-14a) ; 
in this account, however, the parallels to the Babylonian original are 
even more astonishing than those already surveyed. But it will be well 
to defer their discussion until we move on to detailed examination of 
the text. 

It is searcely necessary to comment that a series of parallels such as 
here disclosed cannot be accidental. The Hebrew poem is much 
shorter than the Babylonian; but it must be recognized that the paral- 
lels claimed are not collected from the entire seven tablets but from 
Tablet IV alone, and here only from the limited section narrating 
Marduk’s preparation and fight. The utmost scope claimed is lines 
28-132. But, even within this, much is extraneous to the purpose of 
the Hebrew writer, so that finally we find ourselves concerned with 
only some twenty-five or thirty lines of this one tablet. This is a fact 
that lends cogency to the results. If the parallels were diffused widely 
with irrelevant material, the total implication might be blurred. But 
instead we have a neat group of lines relating the gist of the struggle, 
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paralleled in the similarly compact, yet more brief, passage from the 
Hebrew poet, who in a striking way follows the action of these Baby- 
lonian lines almost precisely in the movement of events, in minor de- 
tails of sequence, and even in petty and quite negligible features of the 
narration. We have here a situation not less cogent than in the Flood 
stories, where it is uniformly admitted that the similarities establish 
the fact of dependence. Our further study may provide basis for cer- 
tain deductions as to this dependence which as yet would be prema- 
ture. 

The relationship thus established provides a most valuable criterion 
for text criticism. We now know the thought that the poet was pre- 
senting; still more relevant, we have in his faithfulness to the move- 
ment of the Babylonian poem an index of the precise idea which he is 
handling at any given point. He is, however, not slavish in his adop- 
tion of his exemplar; we have already seen cases where he permits him- 
self to diverge and shall have occasion to note still others; moreover, 
we must reckon with his major divergence, that he is translating the 
imagery of a polytheistic epic into an acceptable Yahwistic theophany. 
We cannot then expect finality in our wrestle with the text; the most 
that may be hoped is to smooth out a few difficulties and perhaps 
reach an approximation to the original meaning at some points where 
it has hitherto eluded us. 

But there is yet available a further, important source of textual evi- 
dence—a source as yet far too little invoked, either in this passage or 
elsewhere, in the poetry of the Old Testament; that is, the Hebrew 
strophic structure.© No more than any ot’ er will it yield final results; 
on the contrary, its contribution will frequently be found negligible. 
But also on occasion it will provide precisely the criterion needed for 
the solution of a difficult passage. It must always be used with a 
proper reserve that refuses to be stampeded by the lure of novelty or 
the fantasy of phenomenal results. Its evidence must be checked and 
corroborated by other lines of testimony. Yet it is evidence; and no 
problem, specifically no textual problem, is settled until all available 
evidence has been weighed. The Psalm of Habakkuk is a suitable place 
to try out this criterion, for it well illustrates a common difficulty of 


“6 Cf. C. F. Kraft, The Strophic Structure of Hebrew Poetry as Illustrated in the First 
Book of the Psalter (1938). 
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its use: the text is frequently so corrupt that the original structure can 


be but precariously recognized. There is need for caution. 
In part of this chapter couplet structure” is apparent; certainly this 
is the organization of verses 2 and 3, and probably of verses 4 and 5 


also, as we shall see presently. Then after an interruption where little 
is certain we can recognize a couplet again in 12—13a. In view of the 
more common usage in Hebrew strophic structure, it is probable, then, 
that the entire poem was in this form; but this supposition may not be 
accepted a priori but rather must be tested out by detailed evidence as 
we proceed; change of structure within a passage is a clearly estab- 
lished feature of Old Testament poetry. And so we turn to a detailed 
examination of the poem. 


The first stichos of verse 2 calls for no comment" save that the character 
of the poem as we have already discovered it now reveals the content of the 
fame of Yahweh here mentioned; “‘thy report” and “‘thy work”’ clearly allude 
to the great victory of Yahweh over the demon of chaos.'* But the text of the 
second stichos is not beyond suspicion. Some exegetes,'* it is true, accept the 
text without reserve; but others” prefer to amend on the basis of LX-X, read- 
ing r@itht for ya@r@tht. However, it should be recognized that LXX support 
for this course is dubious. First of all, this is but a selection from the LXX 
reading. The full text is cai épo8HOnv karevonoa 7a Epya cov kai téorny. This 
is clearly conflate; but still the easy course of altering the Hebrew verb as 
suggested is equally clearly but a trifling with the evidence. Why, for example, 
did LXX give no equation for yawH? And how is it that, after rendering 
époBOnr, it adds étéorny, if we are to believe that all the Hebrew had was 
merely r@ithi? And xarevénca is an odd rendering for this.** While it is not a 
matter of great consequence for the exegesis of the passage or of the chapter as 
a whole, the fact is that the precise original here is beyond recovery; but our 
safest course would seem to be to read r@ithi pa‘alkd way-yar®thi: “I have 
seen thy work (and) am afraid.” 

* T follow the terminology adopted by Kraft (ep. cit.); by “‘couplet’’ I mean a poetic 


unit of two lines, not stichoi—the latter is merely a distich line; similarly I use ‘‘triad"’ 
and ‘“‘quatrain’’ for such units of three or four lines 


17 In vs. 1 nothing deserves comment except the rare word siggdyén. The supposed 
parallel in Ps. 7:1 is not sound; see my note in AJSL, XLIX, 15. Read with LXX 
ngindth. (The system of transliteration employed is that of A. Brux; see AJSL, LVIII 
[1941], 57 ff.). 

18 So Stephens, op. cit 

1° E.g., Driver, Minor Prophets (Century Bible); Van Hoonacker, op. cit 

~ E.g., Stonehouse, The Book of Habakkuk; Duhm, Das Buch Habakuk; Sellin, op. cit 

* See Hatch and Redpath, s.« 


* Torrey 


(“The Prophecy of Habakkuk," in Jewish Studies in Memory of George 
tlerander Kohut) prefers r@°tthi pa‘alkd haradhtt. This is possible; Adradh/ is an equivalent 
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But all this appears trivial when we go on immediately to a real corruption. 
For 26 is unquestionably disordered beyond all semblance of its original mean- 
ing. The first feature to rouse suspicion is that it is a tristich. Though these 
meet us again in 66, 7, and 8a—and perhaps elsewhere, as we shall see—yet 
unquestionably the major structure of the poem is distich; and the occurrence 
of an isolated tristich in a series of distichs unless marking the conclusion of 
a strophe—which it certainly does not in this case—is an almost infallible 
mark of corruption. But more important for our purpose is the sense of the 
line. It is possible, we must admit, that the poet interrupted his recital of the 
great works of Yahweh, which he has just announced as his theme, to inter- 
ject this pious petition. But all exegetes have felt the difficulty of “‘the midst 
of the years,”’ not to speak of the final stichos which is but undiluted nonsense. 
An astonishing aspect of critical scholarship is that a passage such as this has 
so long been accepted at face value, with expositors inventing every sort of 
ingenious explanation for words that are patently ludicrous. And this opinion 
gains added cogency when we invoke the theme of the poem as we now recog- 
nize it. In view, too, of the compactness of treatment of this epic theme by 
the Hebrew poet, it becomes improbable in the extreme that the recounting 
of the great works of Yahweh just now announced as his topic should be in- 
terrupted for such a pious ejaculation. The final consideration is that a read- 
ing congruous with the theme stares us in the face and is paralleled by another 
which is only slightly obscured. For bgereb we are unquestionably to read 
bigrab.2* And when the near-identity of h and A in a period of Hebrew ortho- 
graphic history is recalled, and the similarity of m and 6 resulting in frequent 
and well-known confusions, the presence of rahab behind rahém is readily dis- 
cerned. The remarkable coherence of these clues with the theme of the poem 
tempts one to conclude that these slight emendations are somewhat certain; 
it seems highly probable that the line began with the account that “in battle” 
Yahweh did some undetermined thing and concluded with mention of Rahab 
as the object of this mighty working. One further step is also reasonably cer- 
tain: the first and second stichoi are duplicates. We have, then, double 
resources for the solution of the critical problem; but unfortunately on ex- 
amination this resolves into nothing but the variants hayyéhai and tédhias. 
And LXX fails us; its amusing introduction of “two beasts,” though des- 
tined to exert a long-continuing influence on religious symbolism, merely 
attests MT; its duplicate rendering of the second stichos adds no discernible 
scrap of evidence,*‘ and the insertion of rhv Yuxnv in the third element of the 
of éiray (see Hatch and Redpath, » But ydré is also. And it is much easier to under- 
stand the omission of this latter. Hence I feel there is a balance of probability in favor of 
my reading. Torrey’s omission of yawn from both stichoi is a dubious conjecture 

23 It is to the credit of Torrey (op. cit.) that he recognized this, though lacking the exe- 
getical clue we are following here 

‘ The sporadic Greek version of this chapter occurring in HP 23, 62, 86, and 147 is 
still further conflate. Margolis calls this group ‘‘the anonymous version” (Studies in 
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line is apparently interpretative. Vulgate and Syr. but follow MT slavishly, 
as so often in uncertain passages. Further progress will then be highly con- 
jectural. But with the double attestation of 8anim there is a balance of prob- 
ability that it represents some original element. And if-we may trust tradi- 
tion one step further and assume that this was the noun of the original clause, 
then, since it should parallel rahab, the most probable reading will be tannin.” 
The most plausible course, then, for the recovery of the verb of the stichos will 
be to see tédhia as corrupted from an original térda‘.~ It is an emendation 
so harmonious with the history of the text as to call for no demonstration. 
And cogent support is provided by Ps. 74:13-14, a passage remarkable for 
its mythological allusions to the primeval struggle. In the final stichos it is 
easy to see behind tizkér some form of dakhah or even pdrar. It is possible 
that brégez is correct, though it is not the happiest parallel to bigrab. If com- 
pelled to amend it, the best course would probably be to read b<azzka; and 
here again Ps. 74:13 lends support. The most that is claimed for these emen- 
dations, however, is that the certain corruption, and the character of the 
line, together with all the available evidence, lead us to believe that originally 
it'said something approximating: “In battle dost thou shatter the dragon; 
in tumult (or, by thy might) dost thou crush Rahab.” 

Verse 3 calls for little comment beyond the observation of its similarity 
to Deut. 33:2, and the possibility that, in harmony with Driver’s suggestion 
for this latter,2” we should read in the second stichos, “from Kadesh and 
Mount Paran.’’ The point is minor, however. 

Verse 4 obviously demands more consideration. Again we are confronted 
with a tristich, which, as already noted, when isolated as here must be 
taken as a mark of corruption: a view supported by the strangeness of the 
third stichos. Commentators are in general agreement that the verse has 
suffered some measure of corruption. Duhm and Sellin point out the disagree- 
ment of subject and verb in 4a. Driver goes a slight step further in emenda- 
tion. Van Hoonacker considers that an entire stichos has fallen out before c. 
Nowack attempts to overcome the difficulty by combining 6 and c¢ into one 
stichos. Beyond a question there is something wrong; but the crucial prob- 
lem is how deep the disarrangement has gone. And one’s suspicions are roused 
by a comparison of this and verse 5 with Deut. 33:2-3, a passage which has 
strange and disturbing similarities to our present one, but the absurdities of 


Memory of William Rainey Harper): Thackeray, “‘the Oxford in The Septuagint and 
Jewish Worship); and Bévenot, ‘‘the Barberini" (op. cit It will be convenient to follow 
Thackeray's usage and refer to the version by the symbol *‘Ox 

* This parallelism actually occurs in Isa. 51:9; and for other occurrences of tannin in 
this sense of the primeval monster see Job 7:12: Isa. 27:1; Ps. 74:13; 148:7; and for 
apparently the same thought (though immediately referring to the crocodile), Ezek. 29:3; 
32:2 


* An Aramaized form of rdgas. Cf. its occurrence in Ps. 2:9 


27 In Kittel, Bib. Heb. (1st ed.) 
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which also point to corruption. Unfortunately, further results of comparison 
are too indefinite to be useful in emendation. 

We have already pointed out the probability that verse 4 is to be taken with 
verse 5 to form a couplet. But this suggestion calls now for examination. No 
one may deny that verse 2 is a unit by itself, so that the poem clearly begins 
with couplet structure. Notwithstanding the incompleteness of our knowl- 
edge of the matter as yet, this fact predisposes to the view that couplet struc- 
ture is then followed for a considerable distance, if not throughout the poem. 
It is true, the natural presumption is to take verse 4 with verse 3 as a further 
account of the glory of Yahweh. But a clear line of division, such as consti- 
tutes the familiar separation between structural units, occurs between verses 
5 and 6. We have, then, between verses 2 and 6 a total of four lines and an 
extra stichos, which latter is probably the mark of corruption, or conflation, 
and must somehow be absorbed into the text. On this basis the conclusion is 
inescapable that we have here two couplets; the alternative, to find a triad 
and an isolated line or line and a half, will not be seriously entertained by 
anyone who has carefully observed Hebrew strophic structures. Thus the 
glory of God is dealt with only in verse 3. At verse 4 we have moved on to 
the next theme in the great epic encounter. And, as Ward acutely recognized, 
verse 5 is concerned with the arming of Yahweh; which must then likewise 
be the topic in its companion line. Indeed this is already apparent in the 
present text, obscured though it is, for the “horns” from Yahweh’s hand 
parallel very well the “plague’’ and “‘pestilence’’ with which he is accompa- 
nied, or equipped, in verse 5. However, comparison with 11) and c, where the 
text is fortunately beyond cavil, shows that among his weapons were, ap- 
propriately, the light, regarded as his arrows,” and the brightness of lightning, 
taken to be his spear. The verbal relations of the two verses render it prob- 
able that the strange garnayim is to be taken, as indeed it has commonly been 
expounded, as a confusion from an original bragim: the similarity of nun and 
beth and the occurrence of metathesis in the textual tradition need no demon- 
stration for students of our Massoretic text. Wndgah is surely to be read 
wndgah;** and behind tihyeh we are to detect the subject of this verb, prob- 
ably hdnith or hdnithé6.*° It is dubious that 16 was in the original; for LXX 
with év xepolv alvrod seems to attest only byadhé." Since lamed was sometimes 
scarcely distinguishable from waw,* and there are already three waw’s be- 

28 Of. the Greek concept of Apollo as ‘‘the far-darter’’: Iliad i. 14 et passim (cf. 45f.). 


See also Albright, ‘‘Mesopotamian Elements in Canaanite Eschatology,’’ in Paul Haupt 
Anniversary Volume (1926), p. 147 


2®So Arnold in AJSL, X XI (1905), 168. His further suggestion to translate 6 and c, 
‘*He hath horns that reach below his hand; and there (in his long hair) is the depository of 
his strength’’ cannot merit serious consideration 


%° So Torrey, op. cit 


1} On the other hand, Ox. appears to have read it with xépara é yxepds abrod irapxe 
aitd® 


32 See the inscription in AJ SL, XLVIII, 187. For this confusion in MT cf. Ezek. 22:83. 
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tween daleth and shin, the charge of corruption at this point will not appear 
unreasonable. Probably all reduces to daleth-waw, which then arose from a 
careless writing of final mem.** In this case we have a duplicate recension of 
wsam, which is surely to be read yasim. Then haebhyén, which is meaning- 
less in this context, whether MT or emended, surely represents hisséw; or 
since Deut. 33:3 corroborates the tradition that habhyén, whatever it may 
originally have been, was followed by some word beginning with ayin, per- 
haps we should read higgé “uzzdh. 

The text of verse 5 is beyond question—a happy relief from much of the 
chapter. But its interpretation deserves a comment. Is it possible that the 
Jewish translators of LXX were not merely blundering when they rendered 
debher by \éyos? My friend, Professor William J. Moore, argues cogently 
that they were right: the Hebrew writer armed Yahweh with a mighty 
word. And this, it will be recognized, would provide another contact with the 
Babylonian poem, for Marduk likewise spoke words of magic might, he was 
protected by his divinely determined fate (IV, 22 f.), and he went into the 
fight with some sort of magical equipment between his lips (IV, 61—62).** 

Verse 6 is extremely difficult. However, that the enemy are referred to in 
verse 12 as “Gres and géyim renders it highly probable that these words are 
original here. It would seem, then, that in the movement of the epic Yahweh 
has at this point come in some way into relations or contact with the foe. 
Little more is even relatively certain. The repetition of -md in the first two 
words is a suspicious feature which, however, is evaded by the device advo- 
cated by Peiser® of interpreting the LX-X reading as evidencing an original 
yimmét. This is a possible course, though Duhm understood the same evi- 
dence to indicate yamédh. But neither will provide a convincing parallel to 
the second stichos. It is possible that Peiser’s interpretation of LXX evi- 
dence is correct and that this reading in turn arose from an original wayyabbét. 
Then, as Thackeray has argued,® wayyattér is to be repointed as from the 
verb tar. “He stood and glared at the earth, he looked and stared at the 
nations” is a line strikingly similar to the action in the Babylonian poem. 

But 65-7 is perplexing: it is the most baffling passage in the entire poem. 
Its confusion is attested not least by the uncertainties of the Greek versions 
but also by the tristich in 6), the strange content of the third of these stichoi, 
and as well by the overloading of 7 and its total irrelevance to the theme of 

*3 That is, the present mem of miyyddhé is corrupted from shin; daleth-waw represents 
the final mem of 4m; and the waw (of which we have so generous a supply) is misplaced 

On Resheph, see Albright, in Paul Haupt Anniversary Volume, pp. 146 ff.; Vincent, 
in RB, XXXVII (1928), 524 ff.; more briefly, Galling in BRL, 1935, p. 210. But in 
Hebrew the word was apparently moving over through the secondary sense of ‘‘burn- 
ing fever,”’ to ‘‘fire’’: cf. Cant. 8:6. On dé@bhdr as a word of power cf. Ps. 33:6; and 
then the reference takes us far in Hebrew thinking: see William J. Moore, ‘‘The Word 
of God"’ (unpublished dissertation) 

***Der Prophet Habakuk,”’ MV AG, 1903, p. 32 


* Op. cit., pp. 54-55 
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the poem. What can “Kushan” and “Midian” have to do with the narra- 
tive? The only conceivable explanation of their presence here is as an ex- 
pansion or particularization of the “‘nations” of 6a. Yet this is far from 
satisfactory; elsewhere the writer avoids mention of special enemies: to have 
done otherwise would have greatly weakened the force of his theophanic 
poem. And we must recall that nothing whatever is known of a land of 
Kushan; it is only as a desperate expedient that we equate it with Kush. 
Although the line is of such superb literary charm that we should gladly re- 
tain it, yet facts are incorrigible and unamenable to sentiment. It cannot be 
right. 

There are a few considerations that provide a measure of certain advance 
on the problem; then all is confusion. We have already noted that hdlikhéth is 
surely original, since it consorts so remarkably with the advance of action at 
this point.*? Then it is to be observed that a major division of the poem, as 
attested by the shift to second-pers~n narrative, occurs at verse 8. Since a 
couplet begins at 6a, we have thus tne alternatives of recognizing as original 
in verses 6-7 either one couplet or two. The former course would entail heavy 
deletion; moreover, our present text, with 6b and 7 overloaded, is of approxi- 
mately the bulk of two couplets. Presumably, then, we must recognize an 
original couplet in the first four stichoi of verse 6; and this carries the conse- 
quence that the final stichos of this verse begins the next couplet. The first 
of these couplets is reasonably clear, notwithstanding the uneasiness that 
we must feel in regard to its second line, since it is too soon for the enemy to 


be dispersed, and the ‘‘ancient mountains and the eternal hills’’ are highly 
suspect. However, the couplet seems to have recounted Yahweh’s hostile 
inspection of the foe before joining battle. It is a conclusion that receives 
corroboration from the movement of the Babylonian poem, for, after Marduk 
had taken the road accompanied by the plaudits and good wishes of the gods 
(IV, 59-64), 


The lord approached to look into the heart of Tiamat, 
(And) to see the plan of Kingu her spouse. 

He (i.e., Kingu) looks up (and) is confused in his plan, 
Distracted is his mind and disordered his action [IV, 65-68] 


It will be recognized, then, that we have another of the minor divergences 
of the Hebrew poem from its Babylonian exemplar; for it was only after Yah- 
weh had looked on the ‘“‘earth”’ and “nations” and they were abashed, that he 
moved against them. That this advance is the theme of the following couplet 
is indicated by its opening word; evidently it related Yahweh’s actual ex- 
pedition to engage the foe: he took the way. But little more is even reason- 
ably certain, although verse 7 permits some advance on the problem. It is to 
be noted that the poem as a whole is of somewhat regular linear structure; not 


37 Cf. Ps. 68:25 which, though apparently referring immediately to ritual procession, 
carries clearly mythological allusion 
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only is it of 3:3 measure, but the poet has so chosen his wording that in gen- 
eral these metric beats correspond to single words; more simply, the stichoi 
are of just three words each. Then the Massoretic punctuation of the verse 
must be wrong; athnah should be removed to yirgztin, and °ahdilé is to be recog- 
nized as the beginning of the line. The three first words of the verse should 
go with 6 to form the parallel of 6b.°* Now, if we make the slight change 
necessary to read yirs@h instead of yri<éth, we have at once a convincing paral- 
lel to yirgzan. Apparently the poet related that the earth trembled. Mem of 
midyan may be the preposition attached to some corrupted noun or infinitive; 
could it have been daérékh? Did the author relate that ‘“The earth trembled 
at his tread’’? 

Now it is one of the strange features of Ox. that it reads olxoupévn for -ahdlé; 
clearly this represents tébhél. The perfect parallel of this with °@rag in the final 
stichos is cogent of its originality. The most attractive treatment of ki3dn is 
to regard it as corrupted from k<@3dn; the rectilinear ayin,** as it may be called, 
could readily have been mistaken for waw. Comparison of the similar cosmic 
theophanies of Ps. 18:6-16 and Ps. 104:32 (which latter carries the further 
interesting implication that rdgaz may be a corruption from rda‘adh) shows 
that the mention of smoke at this point is appropriate to the thought. Then, 
apparently, slight alterations will be necessary in yirgziin to bring it into 
grammatical agreement with its subject; and so the line seems to have re- 
lated that ““The world writhed like smoke; the earth trembled at his tread.” 

But once again it is fitting to emphasize that this can be at best no more 
than an approximation to the original. Without better manuscript evidence, 
versional or otherwise, than we now possess, such a deduced text must be 
recognized as highly conjectural. 

We return to the remnant of the first line of the couplet, preserved in 6by 
and 7aa. In the former “élam may be corrupted from <@lah, though the possi- 
bility must be recognized that it is correct in its present form; but, if it is 
authentic in the preceding stichos, it is scarce likely to be so here also. In 
16 we are probably to recognize merely a fragment of some otherwise lost and 
unrecognizable word. Recovery of 7aa is at best conjectural. In ‘Gwen 
r@ithi there may be a confusion of >6rah -a@thah. It is tempting to see thém in 
tahath; it is not far from our present text to render, ‘He advanced the (an- 
cient) way, against Tehom the path he traversed.’’* 


** So too Torrey: cf. Ox 

** See AJSL, XLVIII, 187, 1. 6 

“ The construction, while not impossible, would admittedly be unusual. But perhaps 
the original had a preposition before tahath (i.e., thém). I am unable to deduce significant 
meaning from the insertion by Ox. of 4\\cow@Aeorra, apparently between ‘éldm and 16. On 
these verses cf. Albright in BASOR, LX XXII, 48-49. His interesting suggestion to find 
a rare verb ht’ in tahath “Gwen is, however, invalidated by the structure of the poem which 
precludes a third stichos paralleling 6648, and also demands that the original words repre- 
sented by tahath “dwen begin another stichos rather than (as Albright) conclude the 
statement about the Adlikhdéth 
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While verse 8a is of meager content (a feature highly suspect in a poem of 
the compactness already remarked), it seems best to accept it as the poet’s 
device for introducing the major formal phenomenon of the poem mentioned 
above—the shift to second-person narrative. Actually this change seems to 
come between the first and second stichoi of the verse. But the impersonal 
use of haérah must be recalled. Probably the author intended the first ques- 
tion to be understood through an elision as, “Was it against the rivers that 
it burned to thee, O Yahweh”’ (more simply, “‘that thou wast angry, O Yah- 
weh’’)? So the most we may do with the verse is to delete the second stichos 
as a variant of the first. The entire verse will then form a couplet, its integrity 
further evidenced by the fact that both lines are of 3:2 measure, a lighter 
meter than used hitherto.“ In the second line we must surely reduce markbhé- 
theka to a singular. Sense demands it. Even popular proverb warns against 
the peril of trying to ride two horses, and we can scarce expect Yahweh to 
succeed better with several chariots! The textual emendation will be slight, 
merely the deletion of yod; LXX shows that the matres lectionis in MT are 
frequently late insertions. Indeed this is the situation here, for the Greek 
rendering is } immagia gov. Some exegetes advocate advancing verse 15 to 
this point in the action, either reading it entire® or compounding a new con- 
flate text from it and 8). But this can rest only on a complete misunder- 
standing of the poem. Verse 15 is Yahweh’s victorious trampling of his van- 
quished foe, an episode too early in the action at verse 8; here we may expect 
no more than our text actually gives us: that Yahweh mounted his chariot to 
set out for the fight. 

The opening words of verse 9 have suffered some slight confusion; the first 
should apparently be ‘ér,** and the second an intensive form from “rah or 
‘ir:® “Thou dost strip the sheath from thy bow.” Into the problem of the 
patent corruption of 9b it is not necessary to enter. Thackeray has discussed 
the probable liturgical origin of the present jumble of words.* It remains 
only to remark that they are strangely reminiscent of the Babylonian poem, 
for mattéh corresponds to Marduk’s club, while Sbhu‘éth and °dmer could be 
understood as referring to his mighty incantations. There may be something 
to this line of suggestion; but we cannot be far wrong to agree with a large 
number of exegetes in accepting the evidence of Ox. as indicating an original 
reading sibbata mat{éth >aspathekda, ‘‘ Thou didst fill thy quiver with missiles.”’ 
It must be observed that this is not the arming of Yahweh, which was already 
accomplished in verses 4-5. Here he has charged forth in his chariot and is 
beginning the actual conflict. Perhaps this is the significance of the change 
to perfect tense of the verb, if the commonly accepted emendation above be 
correct; it gives a sort of circumstantial clause: “Thou dost strip the sheath 
from thy bow; thy quiver thou hadst filled with missiles.”” In 9c nhdréth is 
also suspect; while the noun does occur in both masculine and feminine, still 

“| The second line may be 2:2 ‘* So Sellin. 

* So Torrey, op. cit. * Cf. Zech. 9:13 

43 E.g., Nowack in Kittel, Bib. Heb. (1st ed “ Op. cit., pp. 50-51 
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the close proximity of the two in verses 8 and 9 is a dubious feature. Is the 
word to be understood rather as from the root “‘to shine” and to mean here 
“thy brightness” or “‘thy flashings,” that is, “‘thy lightnings’”? But it would 
not be remote from the text to agree with Torrey that originally the word 
was hdnithkha; however, it is better to take the cautious course. And the 
“splitting”’ of the earth is here too soon; the conflict is only beginning, and the 
smashing of the foe does not occur until verse 136-14. Is it possible that we 
should amend to tibhrég: ““Thy flashings lighten the earth’’? 

Before we can advance further it will be necessary to observe the structure 
of the immediately following verses. We may take as a fixed point the fact 
that 12—13a is a couplet; its unity and also its separateness from the context 
make this indisputable. Equally there can be no doubt that the decision just 
now made, to see a couplet in 8, is correct; unquestionably, there is a break of 
thought at 9. But 9-11 contain ten stichoi. An elementary mathematical 
calculation will at once indicate a difficulty in the strophic organization; it 
cannot be a series of distich couplets such as we have recognized hitherto. 
And that two distichs are to be deleted or, on the contrary, that two have 
fallen out is a priori improbable. Even without examining the details of 
logical division it seems probable that we shall find here a different structure. 
And it is interesting that the Massoretic verses are organized in tristichs. 
Turning to Psalm 77, we find a strikingly similar situation; verses 17-20 
have a series of remarkable parallels in thought and wording to the present 
passage; and they are in tristichs, although the poem to this point has been 
in distichs. Apparently the poets felt that the vivid and intense action of the 
cosmic struggle could best be presented in tristich form. Yet even this will 
not solve all our problems in verses 9-11, for it is apparent that ten is not a 
multiple of three. However, still surveying the matter in mathematical per- 
spective, a tristich couplet and a distich couplet would exactly fit our ma- 
terial. The question then is whether detailed examination will bear out this 
conjecture. Unfortunately, corruption of the text precludes certainty. If 
we could determine what 10d and 1la mean, we might arrive at some decision. 
But the present form of the text connects 10d with the preceding, which 
would preclude finding a distich couplet in 10d-11. And 10d also is quite 
obscure, so its connection, whether with 10a or 10c, appears uncertain. At 
best we can but observe the general movement of the passage, make the most 
probable emendation in harmony with this, and then afterward attempt the 
problem of organization. 

We have seen that the fight is joined at verse 9. In 10a we have the con- 
sternation of Tiamat’s helpers; in 10c she utters her voice; and then in 11)-c 
the helpers flee before the onslaught of Yahweh’s weapons. 

A first problem is that presented by 10b. Does it continue the account of 
the consternation of the helpers (ha@rim, 10a; better haggéyim with LX.X)* or 

‘? Margolis (in Semitic Studies in Memory of William Rainey Harper, I, 139) stigmatizes 


this reading as ‘‘haggadic."’ But notwithstanding the fact that MT is supported by Ox., 
it is equally plausible to consider it as haggadic; it could so easily have arisen with some 
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does it anticipate the utterance of Tiamat in 10c? Certainly the parallel of 
mayim and thém favors the latter; moreover, the poet appears to be following 
the distinction of employing these terms for the chief enemy, while he refers 
to the helpers as géyim or °@res or the like. It is best, then, to make our divi- 
sion before 106. Now the parallel passage in Ps. 77:18 is 2drma mayim “abhéth. 
Notwithstanding the support of some exegetes,“ this will not satisfy here. 
The clouds pouring out water will cohere with neither 10a nor 10c. Another 
interpretation based on the line of thought we are following must also be 
examined—that the stichos is a statement of the flight of Tiamat’s helpers. 
They are in consternation in 10a; what more appropriate than that here they 
are in full flight: ‘““The storm of waters passed away’’? But a fatal objection 
is that this also is too early in the action; we reach this climax in verse 11, 
precisely as in the Babylonian Epic, where Kingu and his host are troubled at 
sight of Marduk (IV, 67-70), but their full rout was not accomplished until 
after Tiamat’s defiance, and indeed after her slaughter (IV, 107-9). Thus 
it is highly probable that we have here some intervening phase of the action, 
related either to the consternation of the helpers in 10a or to the defiance of 
Tiamat in 10c. Now in Isa. 28:2 there is a phrase that parallels in remarkable 
way the present stichos, zeram mayim kabbirim. It is a tempting specula- 
tion that “a@bhdr is a corruption of kabbir. And the demands of grammar would 
then be met by regarding the first mem of mayim as a dittograph from the 
preceding word. And then z@rem is to be understood as a verb; and the entire 
stichos means something such as, ‘“The mighty sea stormed’’—which, it will 
be recognized, gives an excellent parallel to the utterance of Tiamat in 10c. 
But 10d seems difficult to the point of impossibility, and the versions provide 
dubious help—Jerome, indeed, none at all. As usual his text is clearly identical 
with ours. And LXX offers only the variant of davracias for yadhéha, which 
is probably no more than the frequent confusion of daleth and resh: apparently 
marreh for (ré)m yadhéhu (cf. Van Hoonacker). The reading of Ox. is different, 
but what does it avail? It has.... uésEov Sas 7d Aapmpdr (rod iXiov), which 
Sellin considers equivalent to méddhéhu n@s@ Seme’. But surely this is 
guessing. In the end we can do no better than conclude that MT, however 
strange it may appear, is approximately correct. And then—as often happens 
when we quit tampering with the text and undertake to understand it—we 
are surprised how appropriate it is. The lifting of the hand is a familiar idiom 
in both Hebrew and Babylonian. In the Old Testament it is commonly under- 
stood as a form of taking an oath. But oaths easily slip into imprecations; 
for the thinking of the ancient world, this transfer came about when the 
oath was uttered to the disadvantage of anyone. And of such unfavorable 
“lifting of the hand” we have several occurrences in the Old Testament.*® 


scribe who did not understand the poem and was influenced by the common imagery of 
Old Testament theophanies. The point is really minor, though; it is inescapable that the 
‘*helpers’’ are referred to here, by what word is inconsequential 


‘* Torrey, Nowack, et al “% Ey, Ps. 106:26; Ezek. 20:6, 15, 23; 36:7. 
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Here, then, we find another intimate parallel to the Babylonian poem; at 
just this point 


Tiamat screamed in fury 
She recites an incantation, (and) repeatedly casts her spell [IV, 89, 91). 


Unfortunately there is yet another difficult stichos before we emerge into 
a moment’s clarity. Verse lla is commonly accepted by exegetes with but 
the mild uncertainties of attaching Sema to the preceding stichos (emended) 
and with the insignificant orthographic change of zbhulah to zbhuldh. But the 
matter is not as clear as this would imply. For zbhul is at best an uncertain 
word, and its use here in the ascribed meaning is still more disquieting. We 
may not deny the possibility that this course is correct; yet it must not be 
accepted so uncritically. However, the entire thought of the present text is 
disturbingly strange. Is this notion of the confinement of sun and moon 
before the glorious advance of Yahweh well attested for Hebrew theophanies? 
The sun stood still at Joshua’s command; and universal darkness accompanies 
the eschatological coming of Yahweh. But these are scarcely the thought 
here presented. Job 9:7 is a closer parallel, and the phenomena of eclipse are 
also suggestive. But the idea is strange at this point. Moreover, the thought 
of the poem, as evident beyond cavil, renders the presence of sun and moon in 
any capacity (and more particularly in the role of overwhelmed foes) very 
dubious. It scarcely calls for mention that in the Babylonian Epic these lumi- 
naries were not yet existent and their divine prototypes were among Mar- 
duk’s supporters, not his enemies.*® Still, we are not certain of the extent of 
the Hebrew poet’s free treatment of his original; that he does not follow it 
slavishly is already evident in that the enemies of Yahweh are géyim and 
eres and—more doubtfully—hdrim and tébhél. That the passage is corrupt is 
a suggestion which will surprise no one who has wrestled with the problems of 
this chapter. The forces and practices which operated in the transmission of 
our text might readily have created Same by corrupt conflation of the preced- 
ing and following words; that they have actually done so is cogently indicated 
by the fact already observed that in this poem the stichoi are normally of just 
three words each. Then the rest of the stichos could easily have arisen from an 
original barah hdmer nézlim.“ However, in the end we can do no more than 
recognize that the stichos is concerned with the defeat of Yahweh’s foes; and 
as such it looks forward to 116 and c, where it remains only to remark that 
yhall@khi should be understood, not as a relative clause descriptive of the ar- 
rows, but as the principal verb recounting the flight of the enemies: “At the 
light of thine arrows they go; at the lightning flash of thy spear.””™ 

If these suggestions should prove approximately correct, the structure of 
the passage becomes clear; 9-10a is a distich couplet recounting Yahweh's 
onslaught and immediate success, and 10b-11 is a tristich couplet telling of 

% So too in the Ras Shamra epic; see Albright in J POS, XIT, 200; “*ShPSh, the luminary 
of the gods, is desolate.’ 


* Of. vs. 15 and Exod. 15:8 52 So too Sellin 
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Tehom’s defiance and the rout of her helpers. This solution has the great 
advantage of taking account of all our material, in contrast, for example, to 
Bévenot’s reasoning that 10c and d are a parallelism so evident that it must 
not be sacrificed and that 11) and ¢ are also two good corresponding “hemi- 
stichs,”’ so 1la must have been added. 

Happily we have at last attained a brief breathing-spell; 12-13a must be 
approximately correct. The construction of yéa‘ with a following accusative 
is unusual; but whatever view we take of this it is not crucial. Into the vexed 
question whether the mSiah here is a messianic figure or merely the complete 
equation of ‘am in the first stichos, our problem does not require us to enter. 
Torrey surely is wrong, however, in seeing in 12) an allusion to the threshing 
of the nations in Isa. 41:15;°* the two passages move in entirely diverse realms 
of thought. 

But when we push on boldly to 13) we are again in the midst of perplexities. 
Practically the only certain fact here and in verse 14 is that we are told twice 
over of the smashing of the head of Yahweh’s chief enemy; all the rest is a 
maze of uncertainty, confusion, and nonsense. We lack even the modest 
guide that structural analysis might provide, for again the confusions of the 
text render this vague in the extreme. That the imagery of the cosmic struggle 
terminates with verse 15 is entirely clear; but, then, is verse 16 the introduc- 
tion to an entirely independent fragment or is it a summary of this poem, 
reiterating in conclusion the sentiments presented in verse 2? One might 
further entertain the view that verses 17—18 are an application of the triumph 
of Yahweh; but the decline from the cosmic imagery of the divine struggie to 
the rustic interests of flock and vine and fig tree would be dangerously close 
to bathos;® it is much better to recognize freely that we have here a separate 
fragment attached by the priests in the interest of liturgical effectiveness. 
But to return: in 13a-15 we have four distich lines, precisely the bulk re- 
quired for two couplets with which to conclude the poem. But are they coup- 
lets? Verses 13b and 14a are indeed parallel, but too closely so. They give 
us not balanced action but repetition, which is improbable in the compact 
and direct movement of this poem. And what was the content of 14)? Its 
present form is dangerously like undiluted nonsense. It was a wise instinct 
that led Torrey to ignore all but the first word, though we shall see this can 
searcely be accepted as a final solution. It is barely possible that the line 
contained some account that paralleled verse 15; but such evidence as we 
have is against this. On the whole it seems best to regard 136 and 14a as 
duplicates; we shall then find a couplet in verse 14, and the poem will conclude 
with a single line relating Yahweh’s triumphant trampling of his prostrate 

88 Op. cit., p. 546. On the other hand, Van Hoonacker considers jemes to be the rem- 
nant of an otherwise lost stichos 

54 Op. cit., p. 581 


8 Clay's observation of an allusion to the Atrahasis myth does not obviate this (cf 


Stephens, op. cit., p. 292 
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foe. It is possible that this abrupt conclusion reveals the loss of the original 
termination. 

Our first question must then be the text of 13b-14a, a conflation from which 
we are to recover if possible the original. It is convenient to study first the 
second stichos of 13b. All the current renderings of this are patent nonsense ;* 
and it is a matter of sheer indifference whether the particular translator con- 
cerned prefers to read “neck’’ or to amend it to “rock.’’ My friend, Dr. 
Samuel I. Feigin, has made a suggestion that meets the requirements of the 
case except for some little straining of the sense of two words; he would trans- 
late, “Thou didst split up the stump as far as the neck.’’ The appropriateness 
of this to the situation, the close relation to Marduk’s splitting of the carcass 
of Tiamat, is apparent. But can “@rar mean “‘to split” and ysédh refer to the 
stump of a beheaded body? Whatever we may conclude on these lexical 
points, the interpretation is completely undermined by the fact, which we 
shall uncover in a moment, that the second stichos of the verse is clearly 
indicated in verse 14. We have no recourse but to consider the four words of 
13b as variant corruptions of the single word yisdrd in 14a. 

Dr. Feigin’s further suggestion relevant to verse 14a, I am very hesitant 
to indorse. He thinks that in the Hebrew form of the myth the demon had 
several heads; rabbinic thought shows conceptions similar to the Greek notion 
of the Hydra; and so the head in verse 14 would be one of these secondary ones 
that arose after the first had been smashed. In accord with this he would 
render r@8 prazd@w as “his secret head.”’ This is an interesting and suggestive 


interpretation; that the Hebrew myth had unique features is fully apparent. 
But, although Dr. Feigin’s view would aptly explain the occurrence of the 
plural (heads) in Ps. 74:13-14, yet the form of the text here leaves me favor- 
able rather to the view that only one head was mentioned, and so 13) and l4a 
are duplicate recensions. Our task then is to reconstruct, if possible, the origi- 
nal from this double evidence. 


As between mdhast@ and ndagabhta, we need not long delay. The uses of 
méahags show it to be the more appropriate for the present narrative. And since 
the meter of the poem indicates that probably there were only three words in 
the stichos, apparently the remaining two stare us in the face in l4aa; except 
that evidently bmat{a(y)w should be amended to bmat{khd. It is possible, 
though not necessary, that r@S had a suffix; it is improbable that it was gov- 
erned by a genitive; for r@8a° (13b) is patently but a dittograph of r@§ and 
the following sayin. And while the rendering @avarov of LXX for méweth 
is attractive, particularly in the light of the Ras Shamra texts, where, as is 
well known, the enemy of the gods is Mot, yet it is best to see here only a 
corruption of bmattkh@. While we must avoid straining after resemblances to 
the Babylonian Epic, it is interesting that this undefined mention of the 
enemy’s head is precisely a feature of the Babylonian poem also; it says: “ina 
mitisu lé padi unattt muhha 


* Torrey's is an exception, but his rendering is unacceptable 
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And so we come to the final nonsense of the text in the remainder of 14. 
The efforts of exegetes are here quite as diverse—and diverting—as else- 
where. Of one conclusion we may rest convinced at the outset: the present 
text gives us unmitigated imbecility, and all translations that follow it arrive 
just there. There is not the slightest support for Sellin’s emendation, for 
example, of kmé into kammds, and praézdw into para’. Horsemen do not figure 
in the epic at all, except only Marduk and Yahweh. There is no hint any- 
where in the Hebrew or Babylonian forms of the myth that the enemy were 
mounted; on the contrary, the implications are entirely against this. And 
why do all translators agree in regarding “ini as object of the infinitive 
le@@ekhél? Rationality in the passage can be secured only by regarding it as the 
subject. 

A clue to the passage is provided by the Babylonian Epic; indeed, the rela- 
tionship at this point surpasses in astonishing features all that we have hither- 
to observed. The Babylonian poet wrote: 

ina mitisu lé padi unattt muhhe .. . . {IV, 130] 

Séru iltanu ana puzrat uStabil [132]. 

And with his unsparing club he split (her) skull... . 

And caused the north wind to carry it (her blood) to 
out-of-the-way places. 


The parallels with the corresponding Hebrew passage are here more than 
of movement of the episode; the similarities of expression are striking. One 


notes at once the relation of Séru and yisdrié, of puzrdét and prézaw. Then, 
further, the first stichos of the Hebrew is almost identical with line 130 except 
for the omission of an equivalent for 14 padi; bmistaér renders ana puzrdt; 
and, corresponding to ilténu, it is easy to recognize in lahdphiséni a corrup- 
tion of séphén (by metathesis of s and p). Then apparently we are justified 
in taking the next bold step; indeed we are forced to it, for the Hebrew word 
not only is unintelligible in its context but is ungrammatical; kmé can be 
nothing else but a corruption of damé. It is tempting then to equate further 
the passages by recognizing in leekhol a corruption of a form ydabhal, thus 
paralleling uStabil; but, as we shall see, the probabilities are against this; 
similarly the resemblance of praéz@w and puzrdt is a false lead, as will become 
apparent in a moment. Yet enough remains of remarkable verbal similarity 
and equation to render this probably the most astonishing case of dependence 
on a Babylonian original in the total of Hebrew literature. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that the Hebrew poet was familiar not alone with the action 
of the Babylonian poem but with its very wording; and he has at this point 
permitted his details and his choice of expression to be influenced by his 
exemplar.*” 

57 It is relevant to consider, as a particular example, his use of the verb sd‘ar. Since this 
is a not uncommon Hebrew word and is used in the same sense in Hos. 13:3 and Zech. 


7:14, where it is out of the question to postulate Babylonian influence, we may not be 
dogmatic as to its occurrence here. Yet is it to be noted that naésd° and /dgah are more com- 


+ ain Beeyaa pguent eae 
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But we must proceed. Going on to the second stichos of the couplet, what 
are its limits? The Massoretes. indicated only yisiri lahdphiséni; and the 
editors of Kittel’s Biblica Hebraica®* would prefer praziw yisdri. But the 
prevalent metrical structure of the poem with three main words in a stichos 
requires that we combine the two views and conclude that the three words, 
however corrupted, represent the original. We have already seen that saéphén 
is to be read in lahdphiséni; but then do we retain lamedh or he? The former 
course would reverse the movement in the Babylonian poem, taking away 
the remains of the dead monster to the north, rather than by the north wind. 
Since we lack evidence for such divergence, it is best to read hassG@phén and 
take this as subject of the verb; lamedh in the history of the text, we have 
noted, approximates waw, anyhow, and hence may here be a dittograph. 
But this complicates a minor difficulty, since it thus doubly attests the plural 
form of the verb.®® Still it seems the least objectionable course to read yis‘ar 
hassaphén. And praézd@w apparently is to be solved by recognizing in zain a 
confusion of gimel and the word then further distorted from pigré. And thus 
we secure a reading for the stichos that is simple, lucid, and apropos: “His 
carcass the north (wind)® swept away.”’ But now the third stichos is short; 
only two of the expected three words remain. And they are certainly corrupt; 
rejoicing is too absurd at this point to receive a moment’s consideration. But 
if we attach the final yod of lahdphiséni to the following word and read ya‘al&h, 
if the final mem of ‘dligutham be understood as originally he," and if we recall 
that already it was suggested to recognize damé in kmé, we secure yatilah 
siyyathah and translate: “It took his blood into the desert.’’*? This double 
carrying-off, of corpse and blood, will be recognized as a case of parallelism. 

Happily the final stichos demands no textual tampering; it is beyond 
cavil. The one problem is of interpretation, but here are difficulties enough. 
As pointed out above, we must reverse the usual translation and render, ‘For 


mon words for this thought of being carried by the wind (cf. Isa. 41:16; 57:13; 64:6 
Dan. 2:35 [Aram.}). It is, then, not unreasonable to speculate that the use of the word 
in this passage is dictated by its occurrence at the relevant point in the Babylonian poem 
For a different treatment of this verse—and of the chapter as a whole—see G. R. Driver 
in JTS, XXXIX (1938), 396-98 

58 Nowack in Ist ed.; Procksch in 3d ed 


5° On the other hand, 13), which we decided to regard as a conflate tradition of the 
one word yis‘dra, does not attest the final waw 

* For this use of sdphén for north wind cf. Cant. 4:16 

*: There are too many cases of this confusion to deserve citation 

*: | am further indebted to Dr. Feigin for his suggestions at this point and also for his 
helpful discussion of the wider problem. The deep corruption of MT is attested by the 
readings of LX X and Ox. differing so widely in themselves and from MT. A close exami 
nation leads to the conclusion that they must nov be invoked for variants, but rather they 
evidence a text so confused that the translators merely offered the best paraphrase they 
could devise. Itis deserving of comment, however, that LX X detached // from lahd phtgént 
But how then they secured é:avoifovew yarkiwous from phigént “dligsutham is puzzling. Ox 
seems to have ignored lahdphisént entirely and apparently rendered yis‘dra by Tos 


rero@éras (for yissdSdnad?) 
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the poor to eat (it) in secret.’’ Yet surely the idea is so strange that we may 
well hesitate. What odd concept have we here, that the dead body of the 
conquered primeval demon was to be eaten by the “poor”? And who may 
they be? There is a parallel passage, though it again is so difficult as to have 
perplexed translators and expositors alike. Ps. 74:14 has likewise the eating 
of the carcass of the mythological monster: ‘““Thou hast crushed the heads of 
Leviathan ** thou hast given him as food to the people of the desert.’’ Into 
the diverse translations, emendations, and interpretations of this passage by 
successive commentators it is not necessary here to enter. One alone demands 
attention; Schmidt, following Léw, would redivide the final words and read 
lsamlsé yam: “(Thou hast given him as food) to the sharks of the sea.’’** This 
is an interesting—and plausible—solution; and certainly it has the great 
advantage of explaining the presence of lamedh before siyyim. However this 
may be, it is to be noted that the passage reveals that the Hebrew cosmic 
myth related the consumption of the heads (or possibly the entire carcass) 
of the vanquished primeval monster. Uncertainty remains as to the identity 
of the eaters: were they human— if so, who?—or beasts, or specifically sharks? 
It is fortunate indeed that the text of Hab. 3:140 is prefectly preserved, for 
it gives us just the corroboration of this notion that we sorely need; and 
further it adds considerable elucidation. For there can be no doubt that the 
eaters here are human. It is true, their identity is still vague; yet, in view of 
the common usage of “@ni, of the entire theme of the poem, and of the fact 
that Israel is mentioned (Sammekd) in verse 13 as the object of Yahweh’s 
triumphant action, it is reasonable to conclude that the poet has in mind the 
Jewish (or Hebrew) people. Israel shares the triumph of Yahweh by feasting 
on his slain enemy. It is clear that this is intimately related to the well-known 
expectation that in the “world to come” the ransomed Jews should feast 
gloriously on the flesh of the slain Leviathan, a hope which, Baentsch* points 
out, is as early as Theodotion and here is seen to have its origin much earlier. 
But the idea reaches back into savage rites, notably ritual cannibalism. The 
connection of such with ritual of the higher religions, with the Mysteries 
and the Christian eucharist, is an alluring problem; but it suffices for the 
present purpose that this eating of the slaughtered foe is a high privilege of 
the victors. The probabilities are then heavily against Schmidt’s emendation 
for Ps. 74:14; it seems rather that in these three fragments of Jewish thinking 
we have demonstration of the survival into Judaism of the primitive belief 
that the carcass of a slaughtered enemy was far too rich, too full of “soul- 
substance,” to be extravagantly thrown to sharks or any other: it was the 
privileged food of the victor and his protégés. We may conclude that the tra- 
ditional and literal rendering of Ps. 74:14 is correct: the heads of Leviathan 
were to be eaten by Israel. We must withhold judgment, however, as to the 

ss Cf. the seven heads of Lotan in Ras Shamra I* AB, col. I, ll. 1-3, Syria, XV. 305 ff. 

*s Hans Schmidt, Die Psalmen, ad. loc 


** Die Psalmen, ad. loc. % See James, Origins of Sacrifice, p. 108 et passim. 
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reason for calling Israel “‘the people of the desert”’ and equally for the similar 
occurrence of desert in Hab. 3:146, as emended. The clue may be concealed 
in Babylonian thought. We have seen that the blood of Tiamat was carried 
off by the north wind to “out-of-the-way places.”’ Unfortunately, it is not 
clear what was done with it there. Jensen speculates® that the purpose was 
to get rid of it. His further suggestion, that the idea may have connection 
with the origin of the name of the Red Sea, promises more fruitful results: 
that this sea was mythologically stained with the blood of the monster. It is of 
relevance too that some sort of notion was prevalent in antiquity which 
identified a certain fish caught in the Red Sea with Perseus;*’ and that there 
are connections of the Perseus legend with the Creation Epic will be clear to 
any student. But it is unsafe to press the matter to a stated conclusion; ade- 
quate light fails us, and we can but admit that the desert (siyydh) as the place 
of this Jewish ritual eating of Leviathan (or Tiamat) hides yet lurking mys- 
teries. 

And so we pass on to verse 15, where the poem comes to a conclusion in 
Yahweh’s triumphant treading on his prostrate foe: “Thou didst trample 
the sea with thy horses, the multitudinous mighty waters.” A too captious 
criticism may ask how he could do this when, if we are right in reading pigré 
in 146, the slaughtered enemy has just been carried off by the north wind to 
some unnamed secret place. But this is only one of the confusions of mytho- 
logical symbolism and objective reality in which the Babylonian poem 
abounds and the Hebrew is not lacking. 


It is now possible to appraise the views of Gaster and Cassuto, men- 
tioned above. Gaster compares Hab. 3:8, 15 with the passage in which 
Baal, with Kashir and Hasis, defeats the sea and the river. Cassuto’s 
comparison is more extended. Briefly summarized, the parallels on 
which he bases his view are, first, the obvious mythological allusions to 
a cosmic struggle ; then, in more detail, mention of Resheph (vs. 5); the 
word yattér (6b), which he equates with yir in I AB 50-52; the wrath 
against the rivers (8a); the riding on horses and in a chariot (8d), 
which he believes related to Baal the rider on the clouds; the word 
mattéth (9b), advanced as having some relation to Kashir’s taking two 
weapons (III AB 11, 19); ?6mer (9b) related to the weapon aymr of 
Bod-Baal (III AB); verse 9c he would translate, ‘“‘the rivers thou dost 
strike down cloven to the earth,” so parallelling 11] AB 20-26; verse 


13 he thinks may represent two blows on the enemy, one on the head 
and the other on the neck, which then is like Bod-Baal’s striking his 


* KB, VI, Part I, 342. 


*? So Aelian, quoted by Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, 1, 8 
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enemy with two blows, “una sulla testa e una fra le spalle e sul collo”’ ; 
the reading @avarov by LX.X in 13b is reminiscent of the role of Mot in 
the epic; and finally the negative consideration that allusion to the 
ancient rebellion of the sea in 10b (““Tehom gives out its voice’’) is 
‘“‘assai dubbio.”’ This latter consideration, it will be noted, is worth 
exactly nothing at all; and the others are of varying value. Some, as 
the argument from the word yattér (6b), are dubious in the extreme. 
The wrath against the rivers is a cogent consideration; and mention of 
Resheph likewise supports Cassuto’s thesis.** The chariot of Yahweh 
is a genuine parallel, but it also relates to the Babylonian Epic. And 
right here is the crux of the issue: was Cassuto correct in dismissing 
Stephen’s position in favor of his own theory of a Syrian prototype 
for the Psalm of Habakkuk? It will be seen that his parallels may at 
the best do no more than indicate a Western recension of the great 
epic which, originating in Babylonia, became the common property 
and thought mold of all hither Asia. However, the prime weakness of 
his position is that his parallels fail to give us the co-ordinated and 
developing movement that is traceable in the Hebrew poem. Granting 
a high cogency to some of his parallels, they are yet but scattered 
features of different poems, lacking that unified organization pos- 
sessed by relevant features of the Babylonian Epic. In the end, the 
final consideration is a detailed study of the Hebrew poem in its en- 
tirety, such as undertaken above. The conclusion which seems ines- 
capable is that its exemplar is the Babylonian Epic, though influenced 
in a few points by Western cosmic speculation: notably, mention of 
Resheph and the wrath against the rivers. 

It is a pleasure, however, to confess how fully I am in accord with 
Cassuto elsewhere. It is not a coincidence but rather cogent support 
of the soundness of the position that, in complete independence, we 
arrived at an understanding of this poem in the third chapter of 
Habakkuk as throughout an adaptation of the cosmic myth to Israel’s 
use ; by contrast with this basic agreement, the difference between us is 
of secondary importance. A small point in our agreement too is that 
we both came to recognize here the legendary hope of feasting on the 
body of the slain monster. It is gratifying also that we recognized in- 


** Apparently Albright implies some sort of support of these views when he says 
(BASOR, LXXXII, 49): ‘“The text of Habakkuk has already been illumined in several 
places by the tablets of Ugarit.”’ 
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dependently the eschatological use made of this primeval myth by 
Israel’s thinkers, a topic to which we go in a moment. 

But first it is desirable to comment on the implications of our evalu- 
ation of the position of Gaster and Cassuto. The intimate geographic 
and historic relations of Israel to the peoples for whom the so-called 
North Syrian poems were sacred literature open up vistas of influence 
from that source such as a few years ago were scarce dreamed of.*® 
And the parallels with Old Testament literature already established 
quicken the imagination and stimulate the query how far Israel’s cul- 
ture was basically Syro-Canaanite. Here the Psalm of Habakkuk pro- 
vides an important, if partial, answer. Whatever Israel may have 
known and used of the Syro-Canaanite literature—and they knew and 
used much—they drew direct from the writers of Babylonia, whose 
age-old heritage of thought profoundly influenced the thinking of all 
the ancient Near East and flowed far down the centuries even into the 
modern world. The Land of the Two Rivers has not been ousted from 
its long-recognized primary place in the historic culture of all hither 
Asia. 

The discovery of the nature of Habakkuk, chapter 3, but serves to 
-all attention once more to the wealth and subtlety of allusions to the 
great Babylonian Epic found widely scattered throughout Israel's lit- 
erature. To some of these, reference has been made in this study; but 
far more remain. It would be of the bulk of an independent study to 
examine these in detail, but a couple of conclusions are sufficiently 
clear to deserve mention. The myth in the hands of the Hebrew writ- 
ers ceases to be cosmogonic and becomes soterial. There are excep- 
tions, as, for example, Psalm 104, which is as clearly concerned with 
the creation as is the conclusion of the Babylonian poem; but in gen- 
eral the great interest of the Old Testament thinkers in this famous 
struggle is that Yahweh perennially and forever is victorious over the 
forces of evil. This is the significance of the seeming confusion in the 
Psalm of Habakkuk where Israel and the nations are contemporaries 
of the great mythological fight: it is not primarily cosmogonic at all. 
Yahweh was enthroned triumphant at the remote beginning, every 
devout Hebrew would aver; but far more potent for Israel’s life and 
faith was his permanent triumph over all the enemies of his purposes 


6? It is interesting to turn back to the theories of Clay from this point of vantage 
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and of his people. Be it Pharaoh, or Asshur, or Nebuchadnezzar, or 
Alexander, or whoever else: all alike had long since been eschatologi- 
cally overthrown in Yahweh’s victory over the dragon; all were but 
reincarnations of Rahab and soon or late must share her dismal fate. 
Such too was the faith of the thinkers of Iran wher they in turn came 
to adopt the great Epic to the needs of their theology: the age-long 
struggle of Ahuramazda with the Lie must likewise eventuate in the 
triumph of Truth and the Blessedness of those who had served the 
Light. It was a concept that must have had immense influence in 
shaping eschatological faith and concepts and must have provided an 
unfailing source of confidence in Jewish survival of the bitterest per- 
secutions: Israel’s current enemy had long since been overthrown by 
the might and truth of Israel’s God."° 

The discovery of the nature of this poem provides a fresh approach 
to the long-debated question of its authorship and date. Most of the 
current arguments now call for reconsideration ; even though reiterated 
by so excellent a writer as Eissfeldt,”! and with the support of Horst,” 
they are, in the light of our conclusions, sadly shaken if not completely 
overthrown. Eissfeldt argues for the genuineness of the poem, citing 
primarily the theme common through the entire Book of Habakkuk: 
the early termination by Yahweh of the oppression of his people by 
the foreign foe; then certain detailed relations or similarities, he be- 
lieves, corroborate this view: the reference to the foe in 1:4, 13, and 
again in 3:13, as “der Gottlose’’ (rd@sd‘) ; still more the phrasing of 3:2 
(“I have heard the report of thee; I have seen thy work’’), which he 
thinks a certain allusion to 2:2—5. Similar is the position of Horst, 
who holds that the genuineness cannot be seriously disputed, par- 
ticularly in view of the allusion in verses 2 and 12-15 to material 
earlier in the book. But how baseless all this is will be apparent from 
the results of our investigation, carried through independent of con- 
siderations of authorship or unity of the book. We have seen reason to 
consider rasa‘ in 3:13 a corruption, hence devoid of significance; and 
Yahweh’s work mentioned in 3:2 is a very different matter from the 

7 Cf. Snaith, Studies in the Psalter, pp. 100 f.; Mann, ‘‘When Civilizations Clash,”’ in 
The Message of Israel, ed. H. Weisfeld, esp. pp. 164-68 

1) Einleitung in das Alte Testament, pp. 469-70. On the other hand, Pfeiffer (Introduc- 


tion to the Old Testament, p. 598) says the poem has nothing to do with Habakkuk but was 
composed in the fourth or third century—a dating which is peculiarly devoid of evidence. 


72 Op. cit., p. 167. 
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chastisement of Judah by the Chaldeans that perplexes the prophet in 
chapters 1-2. It is true that the psalm is concerned with a deliverance 
of Judah; to this extent we may agree with Eissfeldt that there is a 
common theme through the book. But, on the other hand, the dif- 
ferences are so wide as to preclude all cogency of his argument. Indeed 
we must reverse Eissfeldt’s and Horst’s summaries; instead of con- 
cluding that there is no reason for denying the unity of chapter 3 with 
the preceding, it should be recognized that there exist no apparent 
grounds for affirming it. The exegesis of the poem as an eschatological 
myth throws the weight of proof entirely on those who claim its unity 
with chapters 1-2. And the stock arguments are quite worthless; they 
are devoid of relevance to the facts. 

But is anything available that may suggest a date for the poem? 
Unfortunately very little that is definite. The large features are co- 
gent; but of what? When would a pious Jew have made such use of a 
Babylonian myth? Must we postulate a late date? We have in the 
course of this study alluded to many parallels, not all of which can be 
late. Psalm 68 may be quite early;’? Psalm 18 is commonly so re- 
garded, as also Exodus, chapter 15, which, as Snaith properly points 
out, finds its clearest exegesis in this mythological area. It is an open 
question whether the mythological features of some of these parallel 
poems may not be later intrusions, but in the light of all the relevant 
facts it would be hazardous in the extreme to assert that the character 
of Habakkuk, chapter 3, points to a post-Exilic origin. Perhaps indeed 
the significance is the reverse; it may be that the bold anthropomor- 
phisms and the adaptation to Yahweh’s cult of this famous pagan 
myth and liturgy is consonant rather with the more free religious cir- 
cumstances of pre-Exilic times."* 

Nor will the aspect of the poem as a celebration of deliverance from 
a national foe provide a criterion for dating. Such crises were real in 
the period of the kingdoms quite as well as in the long dark time of 
national reverse subsequent to 586 B.c.; and we are coming to recog- 
nize that the old hope of the coming Day of Yahweh for deliverance in 
just such recurring crises was conceived in eschatological terms com- 
parable to those of this chapter. 


73 Schmidt (op. cit., p. 131) insists that, notwithstanding its relations with Deutero- 
Isaiah, it must be dated ‘“‘in alter, vorexilischer Zeit." 


™4 Cf. Albright, JBL, LVIII (1939), 92f 
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But then, passing from general considerations to detailed features, 
we are in no better situation. One might be tempted to fasten on the 
word grab as indicating late usage; but in reality it is not exclusively 
so. And beyond this there is not a single feature to guide us. The 
phraseology and the ideas are fully paralleled in the mythological lit- 
erature alluded to a moment ago.There is not a single historical allu- 
sion or indication on which we may fasten as providing some sort of 
criterion. In the end we must leave it there: apart from the very gen- 
eral considerations advanced just now as suggesting a pre-Exilic ori- 
gin, we are in total default of evidence that will suffice for even a 
modest conjecture as to the date of the poem. 

On another matter of interest and considerable importance we 
have, however, information; that is, the ritual use of the poem. It is 
an enticing query, in view of the well-known liturgical nature of 
the Babylonian Epic: Was the Psalm of Habakkuk also read on the 
occasion of the New Year, whether we equate this with Babylonian 
practice and then think of Passover or, following the prevalent view 
of today, look to Succoth? But disappointment is in store for us; it 
is associated with neither but rather was read on the second day of 
Shebuoth;” on the first day the section was the maerkdbhah passage 
(Ezekiel, chap. 1), an appropriate introduction to the victory of the 
embattled Yahweh in his chariot which the reading from Habakkuk 
then gave. The significance of these facts in the basic relationship of 
the great agricultural festivals of Israel we may not now pursue fur- 
ther. It is sufficient that the Psalm of Habakkuk had an established 
place in the liturgy of one of these. To that extent it parallels the 
Babylonian usage, and perhaps, if we are so disposed, we may claim 
that the fact adds modest corroboration to the interpretation pre- 
sented above. 


There can be little doubt that in this ritual purpose of the poem we 


have the clue to its connection with our Book of Habakkuk. Ap- 


proached along this line, it is clear what were the thoughts of the edi- 
tors, if we may so call them, in thus attaching it. The familiar argu- 
ments for the unity of the book that adduce its single theme are valid 
here, though not for the purpose for which they are invoked. There is 


So Dr. Feigin; cf. Thackeray, op. cit., pp. 48f 
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a fine religious unity in the book, dealing as it does with the perplexity 
of the writer, his answer of faith, the threats to the oppressor, the 
mythological, then eschatological, triumph of Yahweh, and finally the 
profound expression of trust, independent of tangible support, with 
which the book concludes. Here is one more evidence of soundness of 
the view that is becoming increasingly prevalent: that in the present 
form of our prophetic books we have to reckon with the molding in- 
fluence of liturgical use. 

It is illuminating—and not without a quickening stimulus—to rec- 
ognize afresh the freedom with which Israel appropriated religious 
values from whatever source might offer. 'f the poem is pre-Exilic, it 
might be invoked as evidence of the indiscriminate syncretism of the 
period before Yahwism had attained normative stature. But we must 
bear in mind that for its preservation, and for its insertion into its 
present context, as also for its liturgical use (however early this may 
have originated), we are indebted to the Judaism of later times. We 
see in it, then, an index of the great liberty of that period when a fence 
was being built about the law; ritual Judaism did not scruple to make 
use of a poem redolent with the imagery of current paganism, the 
better to express that truth which they had found in their experience 
of the God of Israel. 

There is as well another, possibly a more important, aspect of this. 
All the great religions soon or late are compelled to wrestle with the 
seeming antithesis between the powerful cosmic deity and the God of 
loving-kindness demanded by the needs of human experience. The 
various theological expedients by which this gulf has been bridged call 
for no recital here. It is of interest to see these Jewish thinkers who 
produced and preserved the Psalm of Habakkuk advancing the solu- 
tion which was to become the orthodoxy of Jewish theology. They 
quietly assumed, scarcely ever asserted, that in reality there is no 
antithesis, for Yahweh, who operated with cosmic might in the pri- 
meval and perennial overthrow of the demon of evil, is at the same 


time the God who thinks with solicitude of his people, who in the time 


of crisis ever and again goes forth for the salvation of his people, for 


the salvation of his anointed. 


Finally, it may be of value to gather up the results of our detailed 
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study in a translation that will embody the textual conclusions ad- 
vanced above. These are, it has been emphasized, of varying degrees 
of cogency, thinning down at one extreme to little more than a plausi- 
ble guess. Such uncertainties are indicated by the use of question 
marks, and the more highly conjectural renderings by inclusion within 
parentheses. 


Yahweh, I hear thy fame; I see thy work and am in awe. 
In battle dost thou shatter the dragon; by thy might dost thou crush Ra- 
hab (?). 


God comes forth from Teman, from Kadesh (?) and Mount Paran; 
His majesty covers the heavens; and his glory fills the earth. 


(His spear) flashes as the light; (the lightning) he makes (his arrows). 
Before him goes the word of might; and the firebolt follows after. 


He stood, and glared at the earth. He looked, and stared at the nations. 
And the age-old mountains were abashed; the ancient hills cringed low. 


He took (?) the (ancient) way; (against Tehom the path he came. 
The world writhed like smoke, the earth trembled at his treading). 


Is thy rage against the streams, 0 Yahweh; or against the sea thy wrath? 
When thou dost mount thy horses, thy chariot victorious? 


Thou dost strip the sheath from thy bow; thy quiver thou hadst filled with 
missiles. 

Thy flashings lighten (?) the earth; when they see thee the nations are 
tremulous. 


The mighty sea stormed; Tehom uttered its voice; aloft it lifted its hand. 
(The multitudinous deeps flee away); at the light of thine arrows they go, 
at the lightning flash of thy spear. 


In rage dost thou bestride the earth, in anger dost thou trample the nations, 
When thou hast gone forth for the triumph of thy people: to deliver thine 
anointed. 


Thou didst smash with thy club the head; his carcass the north wind (?) 
swept away; 
(It took his blood into the desert) where the poor might eat it undisturbed. 


Thou didst trample the sea with thy horses; the multitudinous mighty 
waters. 
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COULD AN ARAMAIC GOSPEL BE WRITTEN? 
A. T. OLMSTEAD 


Although our four canonical Gospels are extant only in Greek, dur- 
ing recent years scholars in increasing numbers have come to the 
conclusion that originally they were composed, in whole or in part, 
in Aramaic. A moment’s reflection is quite enough to indicate how 
plausible is the suggestion. No scholar has ever dreamed that the 
Roman Empire was a linguistic unity. Although we have always 
known that Latin was the language of administration and of culture 
west of the Adriatic, while to the east it was Greek, year by year the 
evidence has been piling up that the Empire was not bilingual but 
polylingual.' 

In the West, to be sure, the barbarous native languages persisted 
only in spoken form, but they did persist. For instance, Irenaeus, 
bishop of Lyons, writing near the end of the second century, explains 
his lack of literary artifice by the fact that he tarries among the Celtae 
and must as a rule use a barbarous dialect.? Anecdotes about legion- 
aries, possessors of the coveted Roman citizenship, who spoke no 
Latin point the same moral. In North Africa, Phoenician continued 
so long in written use that Neo-Punic epigraphy has been added for 
us to study as an independent discipline. Greek was written at the 
imperial court as fluently as Latin. Aramaic inscriptions occur spo- 
radically throughout Italy and the western provinces. The first known 
reference to Christians, scrawled on the wall of what was apparently 
a house church at Pompeii, is by that fact certainly earlier than 
A.D. 79; the sneer is in Aramaic written in Latin characters.* 

But it is in the Near East—the “Greek-speaking half of the Em- 
pire’’—which by more than two thousand years had anticipated the 

! This article is dedicated to the memory of Nathaniel Schmidt, who nearly forty years 


ago taught me the significance of the Aramaic Gospel and gave me the tools to carry on 
the investigation 


?Iren. Adv. haer. i, praef. 3. 


*W. R. Newbold, “Five Transliterated Aramaic Inscriptions,""’ AJA, XXX (1926), 
288 ff.; for the Aramaic, Newbold was assisted by J. A. Montgomery. 
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Greeks in creative writing, that the crazy-quilt linguistic pattern be- 
came fully evident. Some native languages, Bithynian, for example, 
never attained literary expression. Phrygian inscriptions disappeared 
early in the seventh century before Christ but reappeared in the late 
sixth and early fifth on clay tablets at Persepolis and again at home 
in grave formulas in the second century of our era. Carian, Lycian, 
and Lydian ceased to be inscribed after Alexander, but Lydian was 
spoken to the south in the time of Jesus. When Paul and Barnabas 
visited Lystra, a Roman colony for close to half a century, though the 
nobility had learned how to compose public inscriptions in Latin and 
private in Greek, the crowd addressed the missionaries in the “‘lan- 
guage of Lycaonia.’’* 

Not until we have actually traveled ourselves in the land of the 
Nile do we realize that more than half of the extant Egyptian litera- 
ture inscribed on temple walls was placed there during the two cen- 
turies preceding and the century succeeding the birth of Jesus. Much 
of this is ‘‘creative’’ literature in the best sense of the word; once its 
high value has been realized and studies yet to be carried out have 
made the results available to the non-Egyptologist, a flood of light 
will be thrown on the religion of the New Testament period. 

In their homeland we have no evidence for Phoenician inscriptions 
after Augustus, though literary references prove the continued use of 
the language and the writing, and the Ras Shamra tablets have fully 
justified the account of Sanchuniathon epitomized by second-century 
Philo of Byblus. The last tablet from Babylonia is dated 6 B.c., after 
the birth of Jesus. As for the data on Parthian writing, that demands 
an article by itself; we need recall only the pilgrims from Parthia, 
Media, and Elam, not to mention the dwellers in Mesopotamia, who 
were in Jerusalem at the first Christian Pentecost.® 

But the dominant language of the Near East in the time of Jesus 
was Aramaic, which had been there for much over a millennium. As 
Professor Raymond Bowman will soon point out in his exhaustive 
study, The Aramaeans, men who spoke this tongue were on the desert 
borders hundreds of years before they began to write down their own 


‘Acts 14:11: ef. the excellent sketch by Johannes Friedrich, ‘‘Altkleinasiatische 
Sprachen,”’ in Max Ebert, Reallerikon der Vorgeschichte, I (1924), 126 ff 
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language in the eighth century B.c. Among them, we should never for- 
get, were the true Israelites, who spoke an Aramaic dialect before the 
invasion, only after the conquest borrowing the Canaanite ‘‘Hebrew.”’ 

Aramaic reached its maximum extension in the fifth and fourth 
pre-Christian centuries, when, as the official language of the Achae- 
menid chancellery, it was known from Lydia and Greece to Egypt, 
Iran, and even India. By the second, Greek had driven it from Egypt 
and Asia Minor, but its use was all the greater in Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Palestine. Proof of this has increased so rapidly in the past few 
years that only a specialist like Professor Bowman can keep in touch 
with the widely scattered publications. 

This rapidly increasing amount of new Aramaic material would, 
we should expect, compel us to reconsider the whole problem of the 
Aramaic Gospel. Every competent New Testament scholar must and 
does admit that, though Jesus presumably had some knowledge of 
spoken, perhaps even of written, Greek, it is most improbable that he 
had ever read a word of Greek “‘literature.’’ They must also and do 
admit that his native language was Aramaic and that his sayings 
were originally delivered in that tongue, the only one of which his 
auditors, villagers or peasants, had more than asmattering. Therefore 
they must admit that his sayings must have been translated in order 
to come down to us in Greek. We should accordingly expect New 


Testament students to declare with full emphasis that an ‘‘exegesis’’ 
of Jesus’ sayings based on the Greek alone was hopelessly out of 
date—that to understand them fully we must first translate them 
back into their own language. 

This task has been repeatedly undertaken—but rarely by profes- 
sional students of the New Testament. If we scan the names of the 
workers, we discover that almost without exception they are profes- 
sional students either of the Old Testament or of Aramaic and the 
cognate Semitic languages; often they are competent in both fields. 
Some have been content with the reconstruction of single sayings or 
even of technical words and phrases, others with pointing out the 
underlying Aramaic of whole sections such as the poems or of indi- 


“*The question is not whether there is any translation in the Gospels but how much of 
it there is. Since Jesus spoke Aramaic, any of his parables and sayings which are authentic 
must have been translated’’ (Millar Burrows, ‘Principles for Testing the Translation 
Hypothesis in the Gospels." J BL, LIII [1934], 15) 
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vidual Gospels; one has even ventured to publish an English transla- 
tion of all Four Gospels, based on a reconstructed Aramaic original.’ 

Meanwhile, outstanding New Testament scholars have been ran- 
sacking the heaps of newly excavated Greek papyri from Egypt, the 
more widely spread Greek inscriptions, and the more formal litera- 
ture from the Near East written in Greek, always searching for paral- 
lels to the Greek New Testament. More widely trained students, who 
have worked through the whole literature in the Koine dialect, are 
at once conscious of certain fundamental differences between the 
Koine literature and the New Testament: 

Any man who knows his classical Greek authors and reads the New Testa- 
ment and then looks into the papyri is astonished at the similarities which he 
finds. Any man who knows the papyri first and then turns to Paul is as- 
tonished at the differences. There has been much exaggeration of the Koine 
element in the New Testament. It is true that our new evidence has shown 
us that without verbal inspiration it was possible to use ou for mé. But it has 
also shown us that in the vulgar Greek of the Levant there was nothing cor- 
responding to the Semitic flavour of the early Christian writers.* 


Only if we turn to the Jewish literature preserved in Greek do we 
find ourselves in the familiar New Testament atmosphere. Already, 
in our study of the Greek New Testament, we have been acutely con- 
scious of a sharp difference between the more or less adequate Koine 
of the letters and the Greek of the Gospels, containing, to be sure, 
many familiar words and phrases but strung together in a fashion 
quite alien to familiar Greek style. The same sharp stylistic difference 
is equally evident in Jewish Greek. 


7G. Dalman, The Words of Jesus (1902); Jesus-Jeshua (1929); Nathaniel Schmidt, 
The Prophet of Nazareth (1905), pp. 234 ff.; C. F. Burney, The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth 
Gospel (1922); The Poetry of Our Lord (1925); J. A. Montgomery, The Origin of the Gospel of 
St. John (1923); *“Torrey’s Aramaic Gospels,’ JBL, LIII (1934), 79 ff.; Millar Burrows, 
“The Original Language of the Gospel of John,"’ JBL, XLIX (1930), 95 ff.; ‘Principles 
for Testing the Translation Hypothesis in the Gospels,”’ ibid., LIII (1934), 13 ff.;: J. de 
Zwaan, ‘John Wrote in Aramaic,’’ / BL, LVII (1938), 155 ff. A long series of articles by 
the chief pretagonist, C. C. Torrey, is summed up in The Four Gospels: A New Transla- 
tion (1933); Our Translated Gospels (1936); W. R. Taylor, ‘‘Aramaic Gospel-Sources and 
Form-Criticism,’’ Expository Times, LIX (1937-38), 55 ff. Among the most important 
works in opposition are E. C. Colwell, The Greek of the Fourth Gospel (1931); D. W. Riddle, 
‘*The Logic of the Theory of Translation Greek,’’ JBL, LI (1932), 13 ff.; ‘‘The Aramaic 
Gospels and the Synoptic Problem,"’ ibid., LIV (1935), 127 ff.; and Edgar J. Goodspeed, 
New Chapters in New Testament Study (1937), pp. 127 ff. 


8A. D. Nock, ‘“‘The Vocabulary of the New Testament,"’ JBL, LII (1933), 138. Cf. 
Taylor, op. cit., p. 55; and contrast Colwell, The Greek of the Fourth Gospel 
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Historians like Demetrius, Eupolemos, or Jason of Cyrene, the 
epitomator of Jason who produced Second Maccabees, dramatist 
Ezechiel, the orator of Fourth Maccabees, the ‘“‘Solomon” of Wisdom, 
the Sibyls of the Oracles, philosopher Philo, to quote outstanding ex- 
amples, write as good or as bad Greek as Paul or the writer of the 
Letter to the Hebrews. Jews and Christians alike differ from pagans 
in the wide use of the Septuagint, which has definitely influenced their 
expression and has given a slightly different tinge of meaning to fa- 
miliar words and phrases.* But the language as such remains pure 
Koine. 

With rare exceptions, this Jewish-Greek literature comes from 
Egypt. For its interpretation, the papyri from that country have 
genuine value. But the trained scholar will never confuse a representa- 
tive with the other group, that of the translated documents. At the 
head stand the various translations of the different books of the Bible, 
ranging in date from about 250 B.c. to the Christian Era. According 
to the Koine Letter of Aristeas (the historical value of whose sources 
is only now coming to be appreciated), the Law was translated by 
scholars brought from Jerusalem. The translator of Ecclesiasticus 
mentions the very year he moved into Egypt. A Jerusalem source for 
the Greek Esther is indicated by the colophon. We may admit that 
sections of the Bible or noncanonical writings were translated in 
Egypt but, in view of the ignorance of Hebrew by Egyptian Jews, we 
must doubt whether translations by Egyptian Jews can be admitted. 
The great mass of translated Judaeo-Greek writings must, therefore, 
come from Asia, not Egypt, and for the most part from Palestine. 


Understanding of the linguistic situation within the ‘““Greek-speaking 


world” is indeed the primary requisite for an investigation of the 
“Aramaic Gospel problem.’”!® 

For light on the strange Greek of the Gospels, we should have ex- 
pected New Testament students to consult first of all the translation 
Greek of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. Instead, we discover to 
our astonishment that they have set their face like a rock against the 


* Examples in Nock, loc. cit. 


1° Contrast the complaint of Goodspeed (op. cit., p. 134) that the “‘Semitic school’’ in 
‘their approach is purely philological and always negligent of Greek philology at that."’ 
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very possibility of translation Greek in the Gospel documents." The 
situation becomes stranger when we recall how many Old Testament 
authorities have expressed in print their acceptance of the general 
principle and how many more have done the same in private or public 
discussion. New Testament critics, while admitting as they must that 
Jesus’ sayings were originally delivered in Aramaic, invoke Form Criti- 
cism to explain the long stretch of oral transmission demanded by their 
hypothesis that the Gospels were first written in Greek. The trouble- 
some linguistic phenomena are then explained as due to the influence 
of spoken Aramaic on written Greek.” 

Where, in the whole range of ancient literature, can a parallel be 
cited for this assumption? Certainly not in other parts of the New 
Testament. Surely no document could be more Hebraic in thought, 
or more influenced by the Old Testament language, than the Letter to 
the Hebrews; yet admittedly its Greek is of the best. Paul’s letters 


may not represent the finest model of Greek epistolography, and his 


arguments more often follow Jewish dialectic than Greek sophistic, 
but the language is idiomatic. We are never in doubt as to whether a 
given example of Judaeo-Greek is composed in Greek or has come 
down in translation from a Semitic original. 

The material has already been collected to prove in detail that 
nearly every writer of Greek in the imperial period was an Oriental 
by birth. Examples of oriental influence in thought may be detected 
on almost every page; but, if the New Testament scholars are right, 
we ought to find equally plentiful examples of oriental influence on 
language. I have found the one apparent exception to prove the rule; 
it is the introductory passage to the romance of Achilles Tatius, but 
it is good translation Greek, for the story, we are told, was borrowed 
from the Phoenician. 

1 ‘*No New Testament specialists have accepted such positions’’ (Goodspeed, op. cit., 
p. 144). Contrast, however, B. W. Bacon, The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate 
(1910), p. 96, who admits a first Gospel and later Gospels in Aramaic, confined in circula- 
tion to Palestine; B. S. Easton, Christ in the Gospels (1930), p. 23: ‘‘Aramaic glimmers 


through the Greek of the sayings in almost every line’’; and V. Burch, The Structure and 
VU essage of St. John's Gospel (1928), p 222 


12 Goodspeed, op. cit., p. 148. The attitude of G. R. Driver (‘‘The Original Language of 
the Fourth Gospel,’ Jewish Guardian, 1923, pp. 1 ff.) is curious; although Burney ‘“‘has 
definitely proved up to the hilt, as I think, that the author of the Fourth Gospel was a 
Palestinian thinking in his own Aramaic,’’ the only translation from Aramaic to Greek he 
did was in his mind. 
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If we turn to the Greek papyri from Egypt, so generously cited for 
parallels by our New Testament scholars, we can prove numerous cases 
of translation Greek—but it is from the Latin! We can prove that the 
majority of the writers were of native birth and that their “brogue”’ 
was often terrible. Contemporary with the Greek papyri is another 
great mass of papyri, ignored by the New Testament scholars, in the 
Egyptian demotic. Despite the existence of the two languages side 
by side, despite the many scribes who wrote Greek and spoke Egyp- 
tian at home, my colleague Professor W. F. Edgerton is authority for 
the statement that he can find no single proved example where the 
Greek of the writer has been directly affected by Egyptian grammar 
or style. 

Why, then, do New Testament scholars refuse to admit the bare 
possibility of original Gospels in Aramaic? They may object with jus- 
tice that Torrey has translated into Aramaic phraseology what is cer- 
tainly Greek. They rightly depreciate evidence based on mistransla- 
tion, always so difficult to prove. They have a perfect right to cite 
parallels from the Greek papyri of Egypt, though only for the Greek 
New Testament. But how can they close their eyes to the queer non- 
Greek style and syntax of the Gospels? Why should they ignore the 
translation Greek of Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha and go so far as to 
hint that the conclusions of their expert editors are open to suspicion? 

To one student, at least, it has long been evident that underlying 
this obstinate refusal to admit the very possibility of Aramaic Gospels 
is the firm conviction that there never could have been any Aramaic 
literature. Rarely, however, has this conviction been stated in so many 
words; never before has it been argued in detail. It is the great serv- 
ice of the veteran New Testament critic, Professor Edgar J. Good- 
speed, to have brought at last this underlying assumption out into the 
open and to have expressed his own beliefs in language so clear that 
for the first time adequate debate is made possible.'* Professor Good- 
speed thus states his view of the problem: 

If there is any slightest probability of Aramaic written gospels or gospel 
sources having existed [already we are being prepared for a negative answer, 

18 Goodspeed, op. cit., pp. 127 ff. In fairness to all concerned, it should be noted that 


Professor Goodspeed had discussed the problem with Professor Raymond Bowman anc 
myself before the publication of his chapter 
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though our own examination of the linguistic background has induced a very 
different attitude], there is a perfectly sound, serious, and unobjectionable 
way of approaching the problem. We should first inquire what materials there 
are for a study of first century literary Palestinian Aramaic, what public 
there was for such works, what literary works there are now in existence from 
that place and period, and in that tongue; what evidence there is of the. prac- 
tice of creative Aramaic literary writings there and then." 


Those who know best their sources for ancient history will be the 
first to insist that this presentation is far from ‘‘unobjectionable.”’ 
The basis for discussion is narrowed to an unusual, we might almost 
say to an unfair, degree. We at least realize how little we know of the 
ancient world, how accidental is the character of much of our informa- 
tion, how slight is the weight of negative evidence, what spectacular 
discoveries may await the future. 

Since the days of the Renaissance, Greek and Latin literature has 


formed the most cherished portion of the ancient heritage. Every 


scrap has been published, every ‘‘fragment” collected; yet what ter- 
rible gaps in our literary history remain. A few of these gaps have 
been filled by the excavation of literary papyri from Egypt, but their 
recovery only leaves the remaining and far more numerous gaps all 
the more noticeable. Every thinking visitor to Egypt must realize 
that the great days of papyrus discovery are coming to an end. Few 
of the sebah piles are left to future excavation; surprising discoveries 
may yet greet us, but, in general, only odds and ends remain to inves- 
tigate. 

Nine centuries of debris are available for the seeker after Greek 
papyri but less than three for the seeker of Aramaic. Of the nine cen- 
turies, Greek was the language of Egypt’s masters for seven, Aramaic 
for two. Greek was widely used by Egyptian natives, but Aramaic 
almost exclusively by foreigners from Asia. It is sheer luck that we 
have one large Aramaic archive from one group of Jewish mercenaries, 
though we do have more pagan papyri in that language than is gen- 
erally realized. 

On the other hand, we have a surprisingly large quantity of Ara- 
maic inscriptions, and the number is being rapidly increased. Excava- 
tion in Asia has lagged far behind excavation in Egypt but is rapidly 


14 Thid., p. 165 
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ratching up. Under these circumstances, those who make categoric 
statements based on lack of evidence assume exceptional risks. Those 
who deal with literature in Greek have a right to boast of the new 
lexicons and grammars and to insist that they should be the mental 
property of everyone who studies the New Testament; is it too much 
to demand that New Testament students should not express an opin- 
ion on the Aramaic Gospel until they are equally at home with the 
recent publications—epigraphic, literary, grammatical, and lexical— 
with which Aramaic students have recently been so generously 
blessed? Furthermore, the great card-catalogue concordance, a sepa- 
rate card with full context for every occurrence of every word in the 
Aramaic literature not indexed in the printed dictionaries of Jewish 
Aramaic and Christian Syriac Aramaic, prepared by Professor Bow- 
man, at the Oriental Institute, is available to any competent scholar. 
Some day, we hope, Aramaic will be as much a necessary tool for the 
New Testament worker as Greek is now. 

Aided by this mass of new material, recently recovered through 
excavation or through research, let us accept the challenge offered by 
Professor Goodspeed, however much we doubt his right to impose 
such narrow limits. To prove Aramaic Gospels or Gospel sources, we 
must confine ourselves to the first century of our era; we must prove 
that our Aramaic is both literary and creative; and it must be in the 
dialect of Palestine. 

But the critic must play fair. He must not demand for his own 
thesis concessions which he refuses to that of others. If we may not 


quote Aramaic papyri from Egypt, Goodspeed’s reference to ‘‘twenty 


occurrences of Greek idioms familiar in the New Testament” in a 
papyrus of the year a.p. 143 must be rejected as irrelevant on three 
counts: it comes from Egypt, not Palestine; it is a document, not lit- 
erary; it is not from the first century, though even at that early date 
Aramaic was dead in Egypt. If we may not cite Aramaic inscriptions 
from just across the Jordan or from not far distant Palmyra and vicin- 
ity, even though written in. the lifetime of Jesus, then Greek inscrip- 
tions cannot be used to prove creative Greek composition in Palestine 
during the period when Paul’s letters were being sent forth. 


18 Thid., p. 146 
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“That Aramaic was widely used in the first century in daily life 
is not enough to establish its use for literary purposes and creative 
writing. These are two very different things and must not be con- 
fused.’’'® Quite true. Why, then, does our author emphasize the fact 
that “these Greeks”’ in Egypt ‘‘were literate; they wrote letters upon 
all occasions’”’? Has anyone ever denied “the abundance of our philo- 
logical material in vernacular Greek”’ written in Egypt ‘‘from the very 
times in which the Gospels were written’’?!” 

But why not also mention that the natives of Egypt were equally 
literate? Have we not the same “‘abundance of philological material 
in vernacular” Egyptian, from the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, 
about the time of the Gospel-writing? If our possession of “dated 
Greek papyrus documents from every single year of the first century 
after Christ” in Egypt proves something about the original language 
of the Gospels, what is proved by the demotic papyri and ostraca, 
likewise dated to each year, which should also have been cited? On this 
basis there must also be significance in the fact that, without benefit 
of papyri, from the imperfectly published Aramaic inscriptions we can 
collect fifty dates from this same first century, and that twenty-four 
of them are from the lifetime of Jesus.'* They came, not from far- 
away Egypt, but from Nabataeans just across the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea and from Palmyrene territory not much farther north. They are in 
Aramaic, the vernacular of Jesus himself, and not in the foreign Greek 
which made little progress away from the seacoast and the larger 
cities until a full century later.'® 

Goodspeed finds that the ‘“‘absolute void in Palestine at that pe- 
riod, in Aramaic written composition,” puts out of question the very 


6 Tbid., p. 139. 17 Tbid., pp. 145f 


18 In a hasty survey confined to the second volume of the Semitic Corpus and Hill's 
British Museum Catalogue of the Coins of Arabia, the following have been observed. 70 
B.c.: 249, 442; 28: H:9: 332, 4109;7: H;:6: H;5: 160, H; 4: 4112;1: 198f.;a.p.1: H; 
4: 199:5: 158;7: 200, H: 8: 201; 9: 4113; 11: 157, H; 14: H; 15: 202, H; 16: 204; 17: 3925; 
19: 203, 3924; 20: 354; 21: 3915; 25: 205; 26: 206; 27: 207; 28: 3922; 31: 209f.; 33: 
4114; 34: 211, 3980; 35: 212; 36: 213; 37: 196; 39: 214f.; 40: 195, 218; 41: 4115; 42: 
219; 47: 158; 48: 220, H; 50: 174, 221; 51: 3923; 55: 3979; 56: 182, 222, 4116; 57: 
4119, 4218; 58: 4335; 59: 4120; 60: 223; 64: 3966; 67: 3983; 72: 224; 73: 4120, 4193; 
74: 225; 79: 4121 f.; 83: 3969, 4123 f.; 85: 3978; 89: 3988; 94: 161; 95: 183, 4130. It 
should be noted that numbers in the hundreds are Nabataean, in the thousands Palmy- 
rene 


19 From a.p. 102 to 271 there are ninety dated Palmyrene inscriptions in the Corpus 
alone 
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possibility of an Aramaic Gospel.” Perhaps the void is only in our 
knowledge. But before taking up this problem, let us, in true Yankee 
fashion," answer first by asking another question: Where are the ex- 
amples of literary Palestinian Greek, creative or otherwise, produced 
during the first fifty years of our era? They will not be in the Greek 
New Testament, since New Testament scholars accept only a few letters 
of Paul as of this date. But we may go on to another question, far 
more embarrassing to answer: Where are the examples of “literary 
works now in existence from’”’ any part of the Roman world “‘in that 
tongue’’ to bring as parallel to the New Testament, between Strabo 
near the beginning and Dio Chrysostom and Plutarch near the end of 
the first century? How do they explain this ‘“‘amazing void,”’ the more 
extraordinary as we have so few even of “fragments’’? Why have 
only Jewish authors like Philo and Paul survived to redeem the Greek- 
speaking world from the charge of literary illiteracy? Of course, we 
have a plentiful supply of papyri and inscriptions, but these have al- 
ready been excluded from the scope of our debate. 

Although we have been told that “it is impossible to point to 
single written Aramaic work of literature,’’ soon after we do hear that 
“the only literary composition in Aramaic of which there is even any 
record [does this insinuate that the record is dubious?] is Josephus’ 
Aramaic edition of his Jewish War which he says he prepared for the 
Jewish population about Babylonia and the Upper Tigris.’ 

Let us examine what Josephus does say: “I propose to provide for 
those under the Roman sway, turning into the Greek tongue the nar- 
rative which I had formerly sent to the Upper Barbarians [those under 
the Parthian sway, not necessarily Jews alone] in the ancestral 
(tongue).’’** This is a perfectly straightforward statement entirely 
probable in itself, and which there is no excuse for refusing to ac- 
cept.** 

2° Op. cit., p. 140 


*« Later I find that Burrows (JBL, Vol. LIII [1934]) has effectively used the answer 
“Yankee fashion,"’ by asking: ‘‘What had become of the Hebrew of Ben Sira before parts 
of it were turned up in Cairo, and what has become of the rest of it now’? What has become 
of the originals of many early writings which survive only in Latin, Syriac, Coptic, Ar- 
menian, or Slavonic, to say nothing of the books known only by a chance quotation or a 
reference here and there?" 


* Goodspeed, op. cit., p. 138 


*3 Joseph. Bell. i. 3 * Cf. Burrows, JBL, LIII (1934), 17 
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“He says the Greek form of his War was translated from this, but 
this the Aramaists deny.’’ Apparently this means that the Aramaists 
deny that the Greek Wars is in translation Greek. If so, they are 
perfectly justified. First we note that Josephus does not use the term 
‘translate’; he uses “turn, change’’ (metabalén), and this precisely 
indicates what it was intended to be, a revised second edition; for the 
Aramaic was not an edition but the original. To make this still more 
clear, at the beginning of his Antiquities Josephus confesses the diffi- 
culty of writing according to ‘‘a usage of language to us foreign and 
strange’; at the end, while boasting of his knowledge of paternal 
things, admittedly superior to those of his fellow-nationals, he con- 
fesses that, in spite of all his eager study of Greek “grammar,” he 
cannot properly pronounce Greek. His excuse is that his people do not 
encourage the study of foreign languages !* 

Furthermore, the new edition of the Wars was not a sacred book; 
therefore, it did not demand a literal translation. It was written, also, 
not for Jews and Orientals but for sophisticated Greeks and Romans. 
We are therefore not at all surprised that Josephus tells us how, when 
he was preparing his Greek works at Rome, he employed the services 
of certain literary assistants (synergoi) for the Greek language.* Ex- 
perts in Greek style have even succeeded in isolating the various sec- 
tions of his works revised by the individual assistants; curiously 
enough, one imitated the contorted style of Thucydides!’ 

One long impressive Aramaic work in seven full “books” is there- 
fore safely assigned to the first century. To fill up this “‘void,’’ we 
have also a second Aramaic book of slightly earlier date (a.p. 66), 
whose importance to Jewish history is out of all proportion to its 
slim extent. This is the curiously misnamed Megillat Taanit, ‘‘Book 
of Fasts,”’ which actually lists the days when fasting was not per- 
mitted and the occasions then celebrated.** Sayings of Hillel and of 

6s Joseph. Ant. i. 7; xx. 263; cf. Sotah 9:14: ‘‘During the War of Quietus they forbade 
that a man should teach his son Greek The common text reads Titus; one manuscript 
reads correctly Quietus 


* Joseph. Contra Apion. i. 50 


2? Sherman Johnson, **The Style and Language of Josephusin Antiquities xvii—xix, with 
Special Attention to the Christ and John the Baptist Passages’’ (unpublished 8.T.M 
thesis, Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, 1934 

28 Cf. Solomon Zeitlin, Megillat Taanit (1922); Hans Lichtenstein, ‘‘Die Fastenrolle,"’ 
Hebrew Union College Annual, VILII-—-IX (1931-32), 295 ff 
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other Fathers in the Pirge Aboth, oracles, letters of Gamaliel I to 
Jews in Daroma, Galilee, Babylonia, Media, and Greece, and passages 
in the Mishna are in Aramaic, and some must go back to the first 
century at least.2* The “Roll of Fasts’’ tells us of the official abroga- 
tion of the Sephar Gezerata, the ‘‘Book of Decrees,’’ on Tammuz 4, 
presumably of the same year (a.p. 66) in which the roll was finished. 
The title is Aramaic, but the quoted fragments are in Hebrew; al- 
though Hebrew was undoubtedly its original language, it has a place 
in our study. 

Something of its contents and character may be learned from the 
remarks of the rabbis, conveniently brought together in scholia to the 
Megillat Taanit:*° ‘“There was written and laid before the Sadducees 
a Sepher Gezerot; (in it was found): ‘These are those who are stoned; 
those who are burned; those who are slain; and those who are strangled.’ ”’ 
Here is a literal quotation from this book! The rabbis go on: “And 
when they were sitting (in judgment in the Sanhedrin), and a man 
asked (them the basis for their judgment), they show him (the de- 
crees) in the book. He says to them: ‘From where (in the Law) do 
you find (the proof) that this one is guilty and to be punished by 


stoning, this one by burning, this one by slaying, and this one by 
strangling?’ They did not know how to bring a proof from the Law. 
The wise men said to them: ‘Is it not written: “According to the Law 
which they shall teach you?’’® And this teaches that they shall not 
write any laws in a book!’’’ The Pharisees declare that the Law of 
Moses is the only written law which is authoritative and that all ex- 
pansion or development for legal purposes in a court of law must be 


oral and, of course, from their own mouths; but their protest proves 
only too clearly that they represent the minority opinion. The Book of 
Decrees actually remained authoritative until it was abolished in the 
social and economic revolution which accompanied the Great Revolt. 

There is further explanation by “another saying: ‘The Sepher 
Gezarot.’ Because the disciples of Boethius [another name for the 
Sadducees] used to say: ‘Eye instead of eye; tooth instead of tooth;® if 


29 Listed in G. Dalman, Grammatik des jidisch-palestinischen Aramdish (2d ed., 1905), 
pp. 9 ff.; Aramdische Dialektproben (2 ed., 1927), p. 3 (letter of Gamaliel, reconstructed 
and with variants 


*° Lichtenstein, loc. cit 
3! Deut. 17:11 *? Exod. 21:24; Deut. 19:21 
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a man knocked out the tooth of his companion, he knocks out that man’s 
tooth; if he blinded the eye of his companion, he shall blind his eye. They 
’ The case of the bride falsely accused by 
her new husband of previous unchastity is taken as an example of 
slander: ‘‘And they shall spread the cloth before the elders of the city;** 
the words are as they are written’: they must be taken literally, say 


shall be equally alike.’ ’ 


the Sadducees. Another decree relates to the man who refuses to 
carry out the duty of marrying his deceased brother’s wife to raise up 
to him seed: ‘‘She shall spit in his face’’:** the Mosaic prescription 
is to be literally retained; the Pharisees were satisfied if she “spat 
on the ground before him.” 

“The wise men said to them: ‘Is it not written: ‘“The Law and the 
Commandment which I wrote to teach them’’?® (This means): The 
Law which I wrote and the Commandments to teach them. And it is 
written in another place: “And now write for yourselves this song 
and teach it to the Sons of Israel and put it into their mouths.’’** 
“Teach it to the Sons of Israel’”’ means the scriptures; “‘put it in their 
mouths,’’ these are the Halakot.’ In the day they abolished it [the 
Book of Decrees], they made it a holiday.”’ In a.p. 66, and not before, 
the Pharisaic ideal of the unwritten Second Law triumphed. 

Naturally, our attention is first struck by the extraordinary paral- 
lel, even to details, in the treatment of these Sadducean prescriptions 
by the Pharisees and by Jesus.*’ In this respect, as in so many others, 
Jesus was close to the Pharisaic attitude. No further argument 
should be needed to prove that Jesus was condemning only the scribes 
of the hierarchy and that the irregular additions of the innocent Phari- 
sees are the interpolations of the First Evangelist, or perhaps rather 
of later gentile scribes. We now understand why the Pharisee Jo- 


sephus so regularly condemns the maipractices of the high priests and 
of their attendants;** why the Jewish Fathers preserved a popular 
squib certainly dating from before a.p. 66 condemning these same 


high-priestly families by name.** We now realize that Jesus was quot- 
ing a written Book of Decrees and that the same lawbook was in the 


33 Deut. 22:11 34 Deut. 22:17 35 Exod. 24:12 * Deut. 31:19 
37 Matt. 23:25; 5:20; 7:16—19; 12:33—35; 23:4~7; 5:21-24, 27f., 31f 
* E.g., Joseph. Ant. xx. 179 ff 


‘* Pesahim 57a 
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minds of the Sadducees when they raised the question of the seven 
brothers who attempted in vain to raise up seed to their predecessors. *° 

Not content with denying all early Aramaic literature, Goodspeed 
extends the ban to Hebrew: “The Jewish inhabitants of Palestine 
had a strong repugnance to written composition. They were putting 
their Hebrew commentary on the Law and their Aramaic translation 
of the scriptures, into oral, not written, form.*' In fact, the question 
of an Aramaic reading public in Palestine is a very real one. What 
would it read?’’” 

The question should rather be: “‘What did it read?’’ We know the 
answer; in large part it has already been given by the present writer.** 
Through an excavator’s stroke of good luck, we happen to know that 
in a Jewish mercenary colony at Elephantine below the first cataract 
of Egypt they were reading in the fifth century B.c. two Aramaic 
literary works. One is a translation of the autobiography of Darius I, 
best known from the trilingual record at Behistun, which some of us 
think too creative. 

As for the other, “‘the Aramaic Ahiqar is believed to be a transla- 
tion,” says Goodspeed,** and so, of course, he rules it out. Perhaps 
some of the maxims were collected from Assyrian or Babylonian tab- 
lets, but it is most improbable that the story is ‘‘translation-Aramaic.”’ 


In the undoubtedly historical introduction the events are precisely 
dated to the reigns of Sennacherib (705-681 B.c.) and Esarhaddon 
(681-669 B.c.). The present work was therefore written not earlier 
than the end of the seventh century and may be somewhat later. By 
this time, Aramaic had almost completely supplanted the cuneiform 
for creative writing, and it is virtually certain that the Aramaic form 
is original. At any rate, the existence of Ahiqar should be enough in 


itself to refute the slander that “‘no one so far as can be learned had 


4° Mark 12:18-—27; Matt. 22:23-—33; Luke 20:27-38 
“1 Contrast H. L. Strack, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash (1931), pp. 12 ff., 
a discussion of ‘‘the interdict on writing down."’ Dr. Feigin draws my attention to the 

more than a hundred pages discussing the use of Hebrew in the long period between the 
time of Alexander the Great and the Fall of Jerusalem in the newly published (1940) 
Prolegomena to the Thesaurus totius Hebraitatis, pp. 121-233, of E. Ben Yehuda 

«“ Goodspeed, op. cit., D. 138; cf. Riddle, JBL, LIV (1935), 136 

43 Olmstead, “‘Intertestamental Studies,”"’ / AOS, LVI (1936), 242 ff.; cf. Burrows, / BL, 
LIII (1934), 17. 


4* Op. cit., p. 138 
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up to that time [a.p. 50] ever written a book in Aramaic.’’*® On its 
way from Assyria to Egypt, Ahiqar must have passed through Pales- 
tine; had we space, we could prove in detail that Jesus was acquainted 
with Ahiqar, as well as with Tobit, and two works in Hebrew: the 
Wisdom of Ben Sira and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 

It would be strange, to continue the matter further, if Palestine 
had not read the letter of Jeremiah, though the Aramaic incantation 
text in cuneiform characters inscribed on a clay tablet testifies to a 
Babylonian, not a Palestinian, literature.“* Toward the end of the 
third century before Christ, they were reading the stories of the 
Descent of the Watchers, from the same cycle of myths which pro- 
duced the Ras Shamra tablets and the Phoenician tales of Sanchunia- 
thon; proper names and the plays on them prove that they were writ- 
ten in Aramaic, though even the Greek translation is not completely 
preserved, and we are in part dependent on a secondary translation, 
back into a Semitic language, this time Ethiopic. Early in the second 
century they were reading the wisdom and the incitements to revolt 
of Jeshua ben Sira; after almost two millenniums of dependence on a 
Greek translation (so-called Ecclesiasticus), we have recovered the 
original, and it is Hebrew! At one stroke the Greek Ecclesiasticus has 
completely lost all value as a representative of the original, which 
henceforth should be read only in a translation of the Hebrew; it has, 
however, assumed a new importance as a proved example of transla- 
tion Greek, and no discussion of the Aramaic Gospel can ignore it. 

A little later began the flood of Enoch stories, which continued for 
almost two centuries. Noah and Methusaleh stories enjoyed a shorter 
vogue. ‘Part of Daniel and part of Ezra are in Aramaic, but the rest 
of these books are in Hebrew.’’ That the Aramaic documents and 
narratives in Ezra are in the same somewhat Hebraized Aramaic as 
the Aramaic papyri of Egypt, business and religious documents, Behis- 
tun, and Ahigar alike, evidently counts for nothing. Many of us be- 
lieve that the Hebrew portions of Daniel were retranslated from Ara- 
maic after that language had ceased to be employed for books accept- 
able in the canon; this view is ignored. Few of us will deny that Dan- 





‘6 Tbid., p. 142 


“Cyrus Gordon, ‘“‘The Aramaic Incantation in Cuneiform,’ AOF, XII (1937-39), 
105 ff 
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iel, so precisely dated to 165 B.c., is a highly creative piece of litera- 
ture. 

Henceforth the poor ‘‘Aramaic reading public in Palestine’ man- 
aged somehow or other to understand what was so generously offered 


“ee 


to it in the ‘“‘dead, sacred, literary, classical language,’’*7 Hebrew. In 


this were written many psalms—some preserved in our canonical 


Psalter, others only in various corners of the Apocrypha. Before 


161 B.c. there appeared a long recital of sacred and profane history, 
where the participants were portrayed as animals. There was another 
outburst of this literature in the reign of John Hyrcanus; from his 
father Simon downward, coin legends show us exactly how the writing 
appeared.*® Among the works of this period were Jubilees and another 
valendrical treatise, Judith, and the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs. Soon after the death of John, First Maccabees was published. 
Just before Pompey’s conquest, a great imitator of Amos thundered 
his denunciations of the rich and noble; the conquest itself is described 
by a psalmist whose works survived because he was identified with 
Solomon. When the Parthians were invading Palestine, a prophet re- 
introduced the concept of the Son of Man, whom a contemporary 
called the Elect One; their prophecies have been preserved only in a 
secondary translation, in Ethiopic, and it is difficult to determine 
which of the two Semitic languages, Hebrew or Aramaic, was that of 
the original, but the preponderance of what evidence we have is defi- 
nitely in favor of Aramaic.*® 

Just before the Christian Era, First Enoch was brought to comple- 
tion. The Martyrdom of Isaiah and the Assumption of Moses were 
composed. During this last century dozens of smaller poems, sketches, 
or interpolations had been written; a large proportion was of messianic 
character. During the lifetime of Jesus, the Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch, now preserved only in a highly secondary Old Slavonic trans- 
lation, was being assembled. Before, during, and after a.p. 70, and 
again around a.p. 135, the Baruch and Ezra literature, a dozen or 
more separate items, was growing up. Every single work in this long 

‘? Goodspeed, op. cit., p. 140 

**G. F. Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Palestine (1914), pp. xc ff., 184 ff 


‘° N. Schmidt, ‘‘The Original Language of the Parables of Enoch,”’ Old Testament and 
Semitic Studies in Memory of William Rainey Harper, 11 (1908), 327 ff 
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list was being written in and for Palestine; we have the right to assume 
that they were being written because they would be read. Today they 
are, with one notable exception, preserved only in Greek or in transla- 
tion from the Greek; how many more Ben Siras must be discovered 
to prove that all were originally written in a Semitic language? 

“The Christians there were even less literary, being absorbed in 
apocalyptic hopes and messianic expectations.’*® What other hopes 
and expectations absorbed the authors of most of these pseudepi- 
graphic writings? “Some students of the Apocrypha hold that the 
Martyrdom of Isaiah, the Assumption of Moses, and II Baruch were 
written in Hebrew in the first century. It seems strange that anyone 
should have written at that time in Hebrew, since the Jews were even 
then translating their Hebrew scriptures into Aramaic, to make them 
intelligible to their own people. Hebrew was no longer popularly un- 
derstood.’”™ 

“The Aramaic translation of the Law waited for generations after 
A.D. 50 before being committed to writing.’’ A few pages later this is 
forgotten, and we hear of a Targum of Job destroyed by Gamaliel 
“about a.p. 50." 

Actually the evidence for an Aramaic Targum of Job is far earlier— 
in fact it is found in the Greek version of that book. At the end of the 


5° Goodspeed, op. cit., p. 141 


st Jbid. Cf. D. W. Riddle, ‘‘The Logic of the Theory of Translation Greek,’’ JBL, LI 
(1932), 14f.: “‘The theory of translation Greek depends upon an historical viewpoint 
which is more than doubtful. Proponents of the theory assume that there was a period in 
the history of Christianity when the Semitic language, whether Hebrew or Aramaic, was in 
use by Christians for the advancement of the Christian movement. It is assumed that 
writing in Hebrew or Aramaic was common in Judaism and Christianity. It is taken for 
granted that the characteristics of the supposed original Semitic documents may be in- 
ferred from the few bits of Semitic literature of approximately the same date which have 
survived . What is the evidence that there ever existed a public whose language was 
Hebrew or Aramaic which, so far as may be observed, a Christian leader attempted to 
influence by writing Christian documents in the native tongue? The present writer has 
attempted to show that the so-called Jewish Christians are a figment of the imagination of 
certain scholars, who have inferred them to account for certain tendencies in the New 
Testament document.’ (See also Riddle, ‘““The So-called Jewish-Christians,”"’ Anglican 
Theological Review, X XII [1929], 15 ff.) 

From this statement we should never dream that the Latin form “‘Christian"™ occurs but 
three times in the New Testament; once it is applied to the followers of Jesus in pagan, 
partly Romanized Antioch, where the Christ-God and not Jesus would be worshiped ; once 
to Paul by a Hellenized Roman vassal; and once to the Jews of the Dispersion (Acts 11! : 26; 
26:28; I Pet. 4:16). When Luke refers to the members of the primitive church, they are 
Nazarenes. Generally the Jews call them Minim, the “heretics,"’ but sometimes the 
“Aramaeans.’’ The difference in phraseology should not be ignored. 


* Goodspeed, op. cit., pp. 142, 155 
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text translated from the Hebrew, the original (found in such manu- 
scripts as Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, and Codex Ephraemi) 
gave an additional page, devoted mainly to the genealogy of the bibli- 
cal hero. It is captioned: ‘‘This is frixslated (herméneuetai) from the 
Syrian book.”’ The Greek translation of Job was used by the true 
Aristeas; Aristeas was used by Alexander Polyhistor;** therefore, the 
Aramaic original, earlier than the Greek, can scarcely have been com- 
posed later than 200 B.c. Note also that this earliest-known Targum 
was of a definitely midrashic character.** 

This must be the same Targum of Job which, when showi. » Rabbi 
Gamaliel, was promptly ordered immured in the still incomplete 
temple walls. At any rate, we have full proof of one Aramaic Targum 
before a.p. 50! There is no reason to doubt that this is the same as 
the extant Targum, even though it has been revised in content by 
excision of most of the longer midrashic expansions (a striking excep- 
tion is the explanation of the names of Job’s daughters) ;* doublet 
readings testify to early and late editions, and noteworthy linguistic 
indications of earlier date have been permitted to remain. 

A Targum on the Hagiographa implies prior Targums on the ear- 
lier books. This we find in the Targum on the Prophets, assigned to 
Jonathan, son of Uzziel, a student of Hillel,®’ and thus earlier than the 
ministry of Jesus. In its present form it has been much revised; for 
instance, in the Later Prophets we find only two cases of variant 
readings®* and two of serious expansions.°*® 

In turn, a Targum on the Prophets implies a previous Targum of 
the Pentateuch. We are all familiar with the quite literal Targum of 
Onkelos, incorrectly identified with Aquila.*° How, then, do we ex- 

83 Euseb. Evangel. praep. ix. 25 

5+ For Aramaic Targums cf. L. Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden (1832), 
pp. 61 ff. (fundamental); W. Bacher, *‘“Targum,"’ Jewish Encyclopedia, XII (1906), 57 ff.; 
M. L. Margolis, The Story of Bible Translations (1917), pp. 9 ff.; Bibliography, Dalman, 


Grammatik (1905), pp. 11 ff. The following section could not have been adequately written 
without the wide knowledge of Dr. Samuel I. Feigin 

‘Shab. l5c, Talmud Jer.; Shab. 115e, Talmud Babli; Shab. 13:2—3, Tosephta (Zucker- 
mandel); Soferim 5:17 (Higger) 

* Job 42: l4a 

5? Megil. 3a; cf. Baba Bathra 1344; Succoth 28a. Assignment to the much later Rab 
Joseph the Blind is an error; our evidence merely states that he used it 

5s Isa. 49:24f ** Isa. 10:32; Ezek. 1:6 


6° Megil. 3a; but cf. A. Silverstone, Aquila and Onkelos (1931 
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plain the existence of a second Targum whose Palestinian dialect and 
more midrashic character is surely a sign of earlier date?®™ 

This Targum has come down to us in two recensions, the Pseudo- 
Jonathan, which is complete, and the Targum of the Land of Israel, 
later called the Targum of Jerusalem, of which we have fragments: 
a third of Genesis, somewhat less of Deuteronomy and Numbers, a 
little of Exodus and Leviticus.” The fragments are much the older— 
in fact, nothing can be found demanding a date as late as a.p. 70. 

The list of ‘‘eparchies’’ explaining the names of the sons of Gomer, 
Africa, Germania, Media(!), Macedonia, (B)ithynia, Asia, and Thra- 
cia, are of the early empire. Akkad and Calneh have become Nesibin 
and Ctesiphon.** Dan of Caesarea was inserted after Philip the tet- 
rach founded Caesarea Philippi, about the beginning of our era.®4 
Four kingdoms are listed: Babel, the Medes, Javan, and Edom, *‘that 
fourth kingdom which has so fallen that it will never rise again, for- 
ever.’’® Edom is still the Herodian dynasty; it has not yet passed on 
to the meaning of Rome, for elsewhere Rome is still called by her own 
proper name.® This passage must, therefore, have been written after 
the deposition of Archelaus in a.p. 6 and before the restoration of 
Agrippa to the kingship in a.p. 37. Another passage implies that Her- 
od was still ruling; although God had not rejected his people under the 
three earlier kingdoms, ‘‘my covenant was dissolved with them in the 
kingdom of Edom.’’*? Rome was still powerful when the revision of 
Pseudo-Jonathan was begun. The reviser knew of Constantinople and 
Caesarea Mazaca, where the earlier fragments did not; here he does 
not understand the use of Edom and substitutes Paras, the Sasanid 
Persians, whose empire did not begin until a.p. 226. Denial of the 
resurrection by Esau,®* as found in the fragments, should go back to 
the times when the Sadducees supported the Herodians. Probably 
somewhat later should be the passage where we learn how ‘‘Moses 
went out from the desert, the Anointed King from Rome.’’®® 

But there are indications of still earlier strata. Gog and Magog 


* Cf. Zunz, op. cit., p. 74 


*® For evidence for Jerusalem Targums of other books see ibid., pp. 77 ff 
*s Gen. 10:2, 10 

6 Gen. 14:14; Num. 34:15 8? Levit. 26:44 
6s Gen. 15:12, the reading of the Walton text 68 Gen. 25:34 


*® Exod. 12:44; Num. 24:24 6* Exod. 12:42 
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d shall attack Jerusalem and be destroyed by an Anointed King.”° This 
is exactly the unfortunate prediction made by the prophet who spoke 
of the Elect One, made after the Parthians and the Medes of Atropa- 

4 tene had invaded Palestine in 41 B.c. and before their unexpected cap- 


4 ture of the capital.” Identification of Amraphel as king of Pontus 
A suggests the time of Mithradates VI, when so many of the Sibylline 
Oracles were issued.” 

We can date closely the blessing to Reuben: Because he was the 
’ > elder, Reuben should have had the rights of the firstborn, the priest- 
is hood, and the kingdom; because he sinned, the right of the firstborn 
, q was given to Joseph, of the kingdom to Judah, but that of the high 
priesthood to the tribe of Levi.”* So close is this in tone and expres- 


i hadi 


sion, even in the connection with Reuben, to the various interpola- 
tions in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (which demand the 
high priesthood for rightful Levi, the Zadokites, not the usurping 
Hasmonaeans, and which assign the kingdom to Judah), that we can- 
not doubt that this, too, was written in the generation 105-63 B.c.74 
On the other hand, the blame of Simeon and Levi for the attack on 
Shechem is reversed in our Targum, as it is in the original Testaments 





of the Patriarchs, for the greater glory of John Hyrcanus; it is Shechem 
which now is cursed.” Kings shall not fail from Judah until there 


ee ee 


comes the Anointed King; his praises are sung’*—a passage of the 
greatest importance for the development of the messianic hope in the 
; first century B.c. 


It has been suggested that Balaam’s reference to the “‘ships of Kit- 


tim,”’ as undoubtedly the similar reference by Daniel, is to the check 





of Antiochus Epiphanes by the “‘circle of Popilius Laenas.’’"? Against 
this suggestion is the fact that our Targum does so take it: “And 
there shall go out great crowds in Liburnian ships from a great prov- 


Num. 11:26; Pseudo-Jonathan has suppressed mention of the Messiah 


"I Enoch 56:5-—8; cf. Olmstead, op. cit., pp. 255 f 


I a ta Rt sd lw be 


7? Gen. 14:9; so, too, Pseudo-Jonathan, who also in 10: 10 has Pontus in contrast to the 
Babel of the fragments 


.* 





7§ Gen. 49:3; so, too, Pseudo-Jonathan here and cf. I Chron. 5:1 f 
** Olmstead, op. cit., pp. 253 f 
> Gen. 49:7 
* Gen. 49:10—-13 
Num. 24:24; Dan. 11:30; J. A. Montgomery, A Critical and Exregetical Commentary 
the Book of Daniel (1927), pp. 455 
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ince, and there shall be joined with them many legions from the Ro- 
mans, and they shall enslave the Assyrians and shall afflict all the sons 
of the territory Across the River.’’”* Those acquainted with contem- 
porary apocalyptic literature will probably agree that this passage 
was written shortly after 168 B.c. The earliest reference noted is to 
Raphia,”* the site of the great battle of 217 B.c. 

Space will not permit a similar detailed treatment of Pseudo-Jona- 
than. Late as it is in its present form—we even have a reference to 
Mohammed’s wives Khadija and Fatima**—comparison of its text 
with that of the fragments amply proves how much of its content is 
of the same early date. But there is one striking case where Pseudo- 
Jonathan can be exactly dated. Of the Blessing of Moses, in the 
praise of Levi, the fragments give only a moderately free translation; 
Pseudo-Jonathan closes with this expansion: “ ‘Bless, Yahweh, the 
substance’ of the House of Levi, because they give a tithe of the tithes 
and accept with good will ‘the work of the hands’ of Elijah the priest, 
who is sacrificing on Mount Carmei. ‘Smite through the loins’ of Ahab 
his enemy, and the neck of the false prophets ‘who rise up against 
him.’ There shall be no foot on which to stand for the enemies of 
John the high priest.’’*' That this is the prayer of a contemporary for 
John Hyrcanus, written immediately after the conquest of the Samari- 
tans, is specifically indicated. That this is not a part of the original 
text should be equally clear from the context; the original must be 
earlier than the interpolation and, as found in the fragments, must 
therefore be no laver than the beginning of the second pre-Christian 
century. 

While the actual translation shows conflation between the text of 
the fragments and that of Onkelos, the large amount of midrashic 


material still preserved in Pseudo-Jonathan is for the most part pre- 


Christian, as more careful study would doubtless prove in detail. Sim- 

ilar detailed investigation would be rewarded if devoted to the Tar- 

gums on Psalms, Chronicles, and the Rolls. Many of the Aramaic 

sections of the Midrashim are also likely to turn out to be early.” But 

we have attained our purpose. Already enough has been indicated to 
78 Pseudo-Jonathan misunderstands and identifies with Italy and Constantinople 


7? Num. 35:15. 80 Gen. 21:21. 8: Deut. 33:11 
8 Cf. Dalman, Grammatik, pp. 22 ff.; Strack, op. cit., pp. 201 ff 
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prove the early date and high value of these Aramaic works, even in 
their present revised form, and also to show how “‘creative”’ are their 
midrashiec expansions. ** 

After this, it is searcely necessary to point out how one of Pseudo- 
Jonathan’s translations had already been condemned by the Mishna 
and Talmud, though it may still be ‘read in our printed editions.™ 
Another reading of Pseudo-Jonathan assists in determining an actual 
reading of the Aramaic Gospel. Most important, the editors of Jo- 
sephus, Thackeray and Marcus, have pointed out how the historian 
employed a written Targum of midrashic tendencies ‘‘practically iden- 
tical with the traditional Targum of Jonathan”’ for his various addi- 
tions to the biblical narratives.** One question at least is settled: no 
student of the New Testament dare hereafter express doubt as to the 
existence of a genuine Aramaic literature in pre-Christian times or as 
to the pre-Christian date of written Targums. 

Aramaic was the native language of Jesus; that is admitted by all. 
He was not educated according to rabbinic standards; that is clear 
from numerous passages in the Gospels. Even though he knew enough 
Hebrew to read the Prophets in a synagogue service, this knowledge, 
we should expect, had been painfully acquired through study of the 
Hebrew original by aid of the Aramaic Targum. 

We have found the evidence that Targums were available in writ- 
ten form. The next step should be to search through the numerous 
quotations and reminiscences found in our Gospels for indications of 
such use. The search is promising; every edition of the works produced 
in the intertestamental period has its section devoted to “Influence 


on the New Testament.” Since the majority is in translation Greek, 


we already have an ample number of examples of influence from Ara- 
maic or Hebrew originals on the Gospels. To these we should add a 
re-examination of the extraordinary parallels between certain sayings 
of Jesus and of the rabbis. If most are later than the days of Jesus, 
can we find a common source? 

** The Targums “‘had been in use at least two centuries’’ (Driver, op. cit 

8 Lev. 18:21 in Mishna, Megil. 4:9; Lev. 22:28, in Ber. 5:3, Jer.; Megil. 4:10, Jer 


Other citations of Jerusalem Targums from the Jerusalem Talmud and Bereshith Rabbain 
Zunz, op. cit., p. 75, n. c 


*® See below. 


* R. Marcus, Josephus, V (1934), viii. 
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That Jesus did use the Targums is proved by one striking case. The 
Jerusalem Talmud reproved ‘“‘those who targumize ‘My people, sons 
of Israel, as I am merciful in heaven, so shall you be merciful on 
earth’ ”’ as introduction to the passage from the Law: ‘“‘Whether cow 
or ewe, you shall not kill it and its young both on the same day.’’*’ 
Despite the reproof, the expansion has remained to this day in Pseudo- 
Jonathan as has another Targum reading condemned by the Mishna 
itself.** Naturally we compare Luke 6:36: “Be merciful as your 
Father is merciful.’’ But in the parallel Matt. 5:48 this appears as: 
“Be you therefore perfect as your Heavenly Father is perfect.’’ Obvi- 
ously Luke is correct in his use of the crucial word, though Matthew 
is not without value. Combining the two, we may restore the original 
saying: ‘‘Be you therefore merciful as your Father in Heaven is merci- 
ful’; retranslation back into Aramaic from the Targum is easy and 
certain. But then Jesus is quoting a Targumic expansion as if it were 


Scripture !** 

Following the example of their Master, the early Nazarene con- 
verts must also have employed the Aramaic Targums as the only 
Bible most of them could read. This fact, as Dr. Feigin acutely ob- 
serves, would explain the condemnation of ‘‘Aramaeans,’’ who were 


still living in close touch with their fellow-Jews and were likely to in- 


fect them with their heresy.*° 

But we need not stop with proving that the Aramaic Targums were 
pre-Christian and that they could therefore have been used and, in 
fact, were used by Jesus and his disciples. We have evidence on the 
Gospels which must actually be assigned to a date earlier than that to 
which many Christian scholars would assign the composition of the 
Four Gospels themselves. This evidence comes from Rabbi Tarphon, 
who as a boy had attended service in the still-functioning temple ; from 
Rabbi Ishmael, who had been redeemed from captivity in Rome 
after the sack of a.p. 70; and from Rabbi Jose the Galilean, who 
could invoke personal knowledge of the temple in later discussions. 


8? Lev. 22:28; .5:1: 4:10, Jer.; ef. A. Geiger, Urschrift und Ubersetzungen der Bibel 
(1928), p. 453 n. 

88 Lev. 18:21; Megil. 4:9; cf. Sifre to Deut. 18:10; Sanhed. 9:6. 

8® Contrast Goodspeed, op. cit., p. 142 

% Contrast Riddle, ‘‘The So-called Jewish-Christians,”"’ Anglican Theol. Rev., XII 
(1929), 15 ff. 
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According to a well-known passage found in both Talmuds and in 
the Tosephta, the rule accepted in Talmudical times as to the saving 
of books from the fire on the Sabbath included: “The Gospels (Gil- 
yonim, from Evangelion) and the (other) books of the heretics are not 
saved but are burned in their place, they and their Divine Names.”’ 
Earlier rabbis—Jose, Tarphon, and Ishmael—are cited for variant 
decisions; it is to be noted that none of them use the term for Gospel, 
which seems therefore not yet to have come into use." Rabbi Jose 
takes a slightly milder view: “On a weekday,” but not on the Sab- 
bath, “‘he cuts out the Divine Names and hides and burns the rest.”’ 
According to Rabbi Ishmael: “‘As to the books of the heretics, who 
are throwing enmity, envy, and competition between Israel and their 
Father in Heaven, certainly their books and their Divine Names 
should be destroyed.’’ So angry is Rabbi Tarphon when he thinks of 
these heretical works that he invokes the rabbinical curse: ‘“May I 
bury my children! If they come into my hands, I shall burn them and 
their Divine Names!’’® 

Here, safely dated to the very first generation of Jewish Fathers 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, is irrefutable evidence of Nazarene 
sacred writings, in other words, for Gospels, though the word, of 
course, is not yet used. The reference of Papias to an original Mat- 
thew in the “Hebrew Dialect’’** ceases to hold first place as evidence 
and has now only corroborative value.** Gospels have been in exist- 
ence for some time; they have been long enough in circulation among 
Jews to have developed certain minor differences of opinion as to 
their treatment; they have been successful enough to bring a hatred 


so intense that some of the Fathers are even prepared to destroy the 


very Divine Names they contain. 


*: In further support of this suspicion, Dr. Feigin points out that, while the uncensored 
printed text of Shab. 116a, a more or less authentic story of Gamaliel II, has Gilyenim, the 
censored text has ‘‘another Law,’ which actually sounds like the original reading 


%2 Shab. l5c, Jer.; Shab. 1166, Bab.; Shab. 13, 5, Tosephta. The evidence for Nazarene 
sacred books may be pushed back a whole generation earlier, to shortly after a.p. 70, if, 
with the Tosephta, Yad. II, 13, we may explain the ‘‘books of amra’’ (which, according 
to Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai, do not make the hands unclean, Yad. 4:6) as the Gilyonim 
and the books of the Minim. 

% Euseb. Hist. eccl. iii. 39. 1 ff 


* According to Riddle (JBL, LIV [1935], 134), the alleged Gospels of the Aramaic 
evangelists ‘‘failed of even a tradition of composition; ... . they perished within three 
decades of the time of their writing.” 
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We may not attempt to turn the force of this evidence by asserting 
that the references are to the Greek Gospels we now possess. Kyrios 
was never a Divine Name in the technical sense ; the Tetragrammaton 
in the heretical books must have been written with the familiar He- 
brew letters. Therefore the Minim, the heretics, could not have been 
Gentile Christians; they could have been only Jewish Nazarenes. 

Furthermore, we should not forget what Josephus before the end 
of our first century has to say in apology for his bad Greek: his people 
do not encourage the study of foreign languages. During the war of 
Quietus (A.p. 117) “they forbade that a man should teach his son 
Greek.” The destroyed “books of the heretics,”” which are seemingly 
rather common and likely to destroy the faith of the orthodox, must 
have been in Aramaic. 

We are asked why no Aramaic Gospels have survived. With 
more reason we might ask why the lost letters of Paul in Greek have 
not survived, since Paul was the founder of the main Gentile church. 
Taken over by the Gentiles, the Greek Gospels did become ultimately 
“the most conspicuous literary success the world has witnessed.’’ 
Success is, however, no test of historical origins. 

The founder of Christianity was a Jew, and so were his disciples 
and their earliest converts. Yet few of his fellow-Jews today admit 
that he was the awaited Messiah. To the same degree, his Aramaic 
Gospel followed the fate of his Nazarene church. It remained poor 
and weak, and after a.p. 66 it was considered heretical by the domi- 
nant Gentile element. After that date, we have from it no certain 
work. Jewish Christians of the next century, like Hegesippus, are re- 
membered only because of their relation to Gentile Christians; extant 
Christian literature is all in Greek until Aramaic-speaking pagans are 
converted. 

Unwittingly Goodspeed himself has given the answer for the dis- 
appearance of these originals: the alleged ‘“‘Aramaic Gospels were fail- 


ures.”’*? So they were, but only because Jewish Christianity was a 


failure. Even while there was a Jewish church, its members were ex- 
posed to constant attack or propaganda. In the wars of Bar Cocheba 
* Joseph. Ant. xx. 263; Sotah 9:14 


* Cf. Riddle, JBL, LIV (1935), 136 
*’ Goodspeed, op. cit., p. 150; contrast Burrows, JBL, LIII (1934), 18 
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they were ruthlessly massacred ; always, as the passage quoted above 
fully proves, their sacred books were mutilated, hidden, and burned. 
When the church finally died out, there was no reason to preserve the 
literary relics of these hated sectaries—least of all in a Geniza—and 
every inducement to burn them to ashes. Under the circumstances we 
are unusually fortunate in having even the scraps of information from 
later Jewish writings which have escaped the ravages of time and of 
the Christian censor. 

We are also fortunate in having at least one actual “‘fragment’”’ 
quoted from the ‘“‘Gospel.”’ It is in Aramaic and should be quoted in 
full: 

‘TYNR MEST NMS TS NTE ND oN 
‘TYMN TST RMN dy teCIND NON 

I did not come to take away from the Law of Moses, 
But rather I came to add to the Law of Moses.** 


Obviously this is the saying found in the Greek Matt. 5:17: 
M? voyionre bri HAOov Karaddoa Tov vouor fH Tos TpoyHras’ 
Oix #AGov karaddoa Gd\XAa TANPdoat. 


Do not think that I came to abolish the Law or the Prophets, 
I did not come to abolish but rather to complete. 


Equally obvious is the fact that it is not a translation from the Greek 
Matthew, even if, in the light of the facts cited above, we should con- 
sider translation from the Greek possible. The Aramaic form gives 
better Semitic style, rhythm, and thought to the saying; thus any ob- 
jection to its authenticity is removed. At long last we have found, 
not only the best proof for an actual Aramaic Gospel, but an actual 
quotation to serve as yardstick for the reconstruction. 


But another question arises: If the Targums were composed in pre- 


Christian centuries and were used by Jesus and his Nazarene dis- 
ciples, how have they come to survive? This question can also be 
answered. Dr. Feigin has drawn to my attention one further bit of 
evidence for the early date of the Targum to Job, the use of the Greek 
word Kyrios in Aramaic transliteration for the no longer pronounced 
Divine Name. At once we realize that the original Targum was com- 


*’ Shab. 116; this is as truly a “‘fragment”’ as the remains, say, of Hecataeus, collected 
in the Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum. Contrast Dalman, Jesus-Jeshua, pp. 56f 
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posed at a time when the use of Kyrios was as unobjectionable in 
Aramaic as it was to the Greek translators of the Pentateuch. Two 
and a half centuries later it would cease to be acceptable, for now the 
Greek Kyrios Jesus was regularly employed for the Christ-God! An- 
other substitute for the Divine Name was Memra, the ‘‘Word”’ in its 
creative function; as used in the new Christian Genesis, like the old 
probably called by its first word ‘‘In the beginning,” it represented 
the Hebrew Bereshith with its ‘‘And God said” ; “‘And there was light,”’ 
contrasted with the primeval “‘darkness.’’ This concept had enjoyed 
a long career among every people and at every time; to the Shumerians 
it was Inim Enlila, the Divine Command of the first ‘‘Lord of the 
Gods’”’; later the term was translated into Akkadian as Amat Enlil, 
and in 163 B.c. original and translation were being copied in Baby- 
lonia.*® Memra should be as unpopular after the appearance of the 
Memra-Logos in the Gospel.'°° Was the use of Kyrios another reason 
for the banning of the Job Targum by Gamaliel? 

The original Greek translations of the Hebrew Bible were at once 
jettisoned when they came to be included in the scriptures of the 
Gentile Christians. If the outstanding objection must have been the 
parthenos of Isaiah, on which was based the doctrine of the virgin 
birth, the constant use of Kyrios, more and more identified with 
Christos, was an insult on every page. The Job Targum explains why 
Aquila was at such pains to avoid the Kyrios of Christian usage, even 
going back to the Tetragrammaton in its earliest remembered form. 

Translation Greek of intertestamental documents, not to speak of 
the Hebrew Ben Sira, prove that there had begun in the second pre- 
Christian century a reaction against the folk language in favor of the 
language of the Sacred Books. This process would be accelerated by 
the use of the peasant language by the Nazarenes. If the reasonably 
close translation of the Greek was banned in favor of Aquila, we can 
expect the more than free Targums to follow suit. We now under- 
stand why the new literal Targum of the Pentateuch was attributed 
to Onkelos, who was only another name for Aquila;!™ it did follow 

%°G. A. Reisner, Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen (1896), No. 1; Olmstead, op. cit., 
p. 248 


10° According to Dr. Feigin, Memra is found in the Pentateuch Targum fragments while 
not in the Pseudo-Jonathan or the reverse; it is still rarer in Onkelos 


101 Megil. 3a 
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Aquila in its literal character. Equally literal is the Targum on Prov- 
erbs, whose close similarity to the Peshitta has long been noted. 

Scholars are agreed that the Peshitta of the Old Testament, writ- 
ten in the Edessene dialect of Aramaic, though later confined in use 
to Christians, was, like the Septuagint, made by and for Jews of Meso- 
potamia. When the translator of Daniel uses Parthia as equivalent 
to Persia, we have an approximate date; he was certainly writing 
before A.p. 226, since thereafter the Sasanid Persians did their best 
to wipe out the very memory of their predecessors within their limits 
and might have succeeded had it not been for the Greeks and Romans. 
The Peshitta is a formal, literal version, to be compared with the 
Greek translations of Symmachus and Theodotion, prepared near the 
end of the second century, if not with the painfully exact, unpractical 
rendering of Aquila, near its beginning. As Aquila’s version was in- 
tended as substitute for the Septuagint, so the Peshitta was a substi- 
tute for the Targums; the survival of the Peshitta Proverbs as the 
Targum of that book is the proof. From this period of disapproval 
come the many passages in our Talmudical literature which depreci- 
ate the ‘“‘Interpreters’’ and seek to limit their activities. The opposi- 
tion reaches its climax near the end of the third century, when two 
rabbis actually disapprove the use of Aramaic even in prayer on the 
ground that it was not understood by the angels!!” 

Then Palestinian Judaism lost out, and the seat of authority was 
transferred to Babylonia, where Aramaic was even more firmly in- 
trenched as the language of scholars. The Targum of Onkelos was 
our’ Targum. Jewish Nazarene heresy had ceased to be dan- 
gerous in Palestine, but Aramaic Gentile Christianity was advancing 


~ &6 


how 


rapidly in Syria and Mesopotamia. As the Greek-speaking Christians 
had taken over the Septuagint as their Bible, so the Aramaic-speaking 
Gentiles appropriated the new Jewish translation, the Peshitta. There 
was no recourse for the Jews but to bring back into favor the never 
completely ousted Targums, to purify them of the elements utilized 
by the Nazarenes, and to excise as much of the midrashic element as 
popular taste would permit. By the beginning of the third century, 
the Mishna was ready to accept them, the only disability being that 


1 Shab. 12b 
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the Versions did not make unclean the hands as did the Bible itself 
in Hebrew.'% 

Point by point, the challenge has been met. In the process we have 
proved, unless historical method has lost its skill, not only that the 
Targums were in full use in the days of Jesus, not only that he did use 
them, but, more important, that we have good and early evidence 
for the existence of Aramaic Gospels. Until the facts here presented 
are squarely met, we may abandon the unprofitable controversy and 
turn to the next problem: Can we to any degree reconstitute the origi- 
nal Aramaic Gospels? 

This is not the place, nor is the present writer competent, to under- 
take the task of the actual translation of the Gospels back into the 
Aramaic originals. There are, however, certain preliminary observa- 
tions on method which may well close this study. 

Those who deny the possibility of translation Greek have triumph- 
antly pointed out, as advocates have regretfully admitted, that Tor- 
rey, in the last generation the most vigorous proponent of the Aramaic 
Gospels, is wrong in one fundamental thesis. The four canonical Gos- 
pels, in their present form, were undoubtedly composed in Greek. So 
were their immediate sources. The Gentile historian Luke did not 
know any Semitic language; the direct sources of his two-volume 
Church History must therefore have been available in his own tongue. 
Detailed coincidences in the Greek prove that the narrative employed 
by Mark and Matthew as main source and by Luke in second place 


was already in that language. The same is true of the collection or col- 
lections of sayings utilized by Matthew and Luke. All three synopties 
have extensive extracts from an apocalypse produced in a.p. 40, when 
the erection of the colossal statue of Caligula was awaited; some ex- 


tracts come through the common source, others more directly from 
the original, but all have come down through the Greek. To recover 
the Aramaic Gospel, we must go behind the present four canonical 
Gospels, behind also their Greek sources, and seek for the ultimate 
sources which lie still further back. 

The problem may be attacked from two different but converging 
directions. One method of approach may be illustrated by the six 
variant stories of the feeding of the multitude. Their relationship 


103 Yad. 4:5 
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should be studied in the light of the good old-fashioned source criti- 
cism, which historians have found quite adequate for their purposes 


in all other fields of historical investigation. If, however, we prefer 


the new Form Criticism (new only to biblical students; it has long 
been in use with folklorists), we must come to the same conclusion: 
the account of the feeding of the five thousand given by John is the 
earliest and most lifelike.. This version, though in less vivid, more 
schematic, and more ritualistic form, is also given by Mark, less ade- 
quately by Matthew and Luke, though the latter has better chrono- 
logical and topographical order.!™ 

But while John, followed in this by Luke, has only the one story, 
Mark and Matthew add later a feeding of the four thousand which 
is generally recognized as a weaker variant. Their agreement proves 
they are using the common narrative, which is thus shown to have 
included two versions of the feeding.'™ But the end is not yet. The 
common narrative, utilized by Mark and Matthew, though again not 
by Luke, quotes an obviously unauthentic saying of Jesus in which he 
is made to refer back to both versions. To make assurance doubly 
sure, the common narrative employs the different Greek word for 
basket used by each version in its proper context.’ 

Only one possible conclusion can be drawn: Mark and Matthew 
employed a common source. This common source combined two 
Greek sources without realizing that they were duplicates—rather it 
went out of its way to emphasize their separate character. These two 
Greek sources were based on Aramaic sources, differing mainly in the 
number of the crowd fed and the number of baskets taken up after- 
ward; that they were actually in Aramaic is proved by the variant 
Greek words for ‘“‘basket’’ to represent one in the Aramaic language. 
Both went back to an original account close to, if not identical with, 
that of John. 

This one example should be quite enough to kill for all time the 
general belief that Mark is an original source. In point of fact, the in- 
vestigation has already been carried one step further: we have proved 
that the common narrative is itself composite. The composite char- 

i% Jn. 6: la, 2f., 5-13; Mark 6:30—-44; Matt. 13:21; Luke 9:10—17. 


Mark 8:1—9; Matt. 15:32-—38. 
6 Mark 8:14—-21;: Matt. 16:5—12. 
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acter of the common source becomes if possible even clearer when we 
compare its “Little Apocalypse’”’ with the numerous fragments from 
the original ‘‘Apocalypse of the year 40” as preserved in other por- 
tions of Matthew and Luke and in letters of Paul; we shall then dis- 
cover how often the “Little Apocalypse’’ represents the latest of these 
versions. 

The common narrative has a brief sketch of the sending-forth of 
the Twelve. We find its original, borrowed from his own special source, 
in Luke, the sending-forth of the Seventy-two, and partially in Mat- 
thew. With these discoveries in mind, we remember Eduard Meyer’s 
clue'*? and note the later thought of the main source of the common 
narrative, where the term “‘Disciples’’ is used, as compared with the 
less frequent ““Twelve” extracts. We are well on the way toward de- 
termination of the ultimate Greek sources, from which alone we dare 
attempt to reconstruct the Aramaic originals. 

The other approach, from content, is especially useful for Jesus’ 


ad 


sayings. This is most apparent with those “‘parables’’ which are not 
simple comparisons but which tell a story. Here, if anywhere, we 
should find the genuine words of Jesus; here, also, the words should 
be in Aramaic. Once we have recovered them in their original form, 
we have a touchstone for all other alleged sayings.'®* 

Authentic anecdotes should have three elements: the occasion for 
the telling, the story proper, and the moral. The first is almost al- 
ways found in Luke, more rarely in Matthew. On the other hand, 
Matthew generally represents the story in a form which without the 
slightest difficulty can be translated literally back into its Semitic 
original. Comparison with Luke is most instructive; Luke follows 
closely the Semitic style and even the syntax, but the uncouth wording 
of the original translation Greek has been carefully revised to afford 
better vocabulary and phraseology. The moral, so necessary to the 
oriental story, has almost always been preserved by Luke and some- 
times by Matthew. But, in addition, Matthew and Luke often repeat 
the same or a slightly variant moral without context, while almost 
all the sayings cited by Mark are morals. Thus we may have the 


107 Ursprung und Anfanger des Christentums (1921), I, 133 ff 


os Of, W. O. E. Oesterley, The Gospel Parables in the Light of Their Jewish Back- 
ground (1936) 
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morals in slightly differing forms as many as five times. Naturally 
only one will appear in our Aramaic Gospel. 

We have also longer collections of sayings organized into formal 
sermons, like Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount and the parallel Ser- 
mon on the Plain, of Luke. A first glance is enough to show that some 
of the included sayings are unauthentic and that others are genuine 
but out of place; nevertheless, closer examination proves that in each 
case the core does form a genuine sermon, of which we can fix the ap- 
proximate date in the ministry. When parables and sermons have been 
brought together, there remain certain isolated sayings, though not 
so many as we should fear. 

Many of these sayings, even in English translation, fall obviously 
into metrical form. We have no space to give here a detailed account 
of Semitic metrics, so well understood from Akkadian psalms. It must 
suffice to emphasize the fact that discovery of Semitic poetic structure 
proves an Aramaic original and is a strong though rebuttable argu- 
ment for the genuineness of the saying.'®* 

Equally good proof of Semitic origin is the existence of extremely 
close parallels to these sayings in Jewish literature. Parallels in the 
apocryphal and pseudepigraphical literature have a double value: 
they are of earlier date and may well be actual sources for Jesus’ say- 
ings; like the Gospels, they are, with one exception, preserved only in 
translation Greek. 

For the Gospel language itself we rely primarily on the Aramaic of 
the Targums, in particular those editions or sections which we can 
show to be pre-Christian. In them we have not merely the Aramaic 
spoken by Jesus and his contemporaries; we have the very words in 
which he and they normally read their Bibles. If this vast literature 
does not suffice, we may use with equal confidence the Aramaic frag- 
ments of other contemporary Jewish literature. With proper caution, 
we may utilize that large part of the Jerusalem Targum which con- 
sists of citations from the next few centuries of the Christian Era. In 
this period Jewish Aramaic and Neo-Hebrew had so much in common, 
in vocabulary as in style and content, that in rare cases of difficulty 
contemporary Hebrew may afford a clue."® 


i%¢ C.F. Burney, The Poetry of Our Lord (1925) 


u°H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und 
Midrash (1922-28). 
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Only after exhausting these treasures are we likely to turn to the 
older Aramaic of papyri and inscriptions, though the existence of 
Greek translations for the Aramaic sections of Ezra and Daniel may 
tempt us to examine them for parallels to the translation Greek of 
the Gospels. By this time, we shall find little need of the later Aramaic 
dialects, Edessene or Nestorian, scarcely even of the contemporary 
Nabataean and Palmyrene, though gleanings may perhaps be found 
in the Sinaitic Gospels, the Peshitta, or even in the Palestinian Bible 
fragments. 

In a surprising number of cases we can translate our reconstructed 
Greek text back literally into Aramaic without the slightest difficulty 
or doubt. The one preserved fragment of the Aramaic Gospel gives 
us a start and indicates what differences we may expect. Parallels 
with the Targums give us valued aid, especially for the biblical quota- 
tions and reminiscences. Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, Aramaic and 
Hebrew alike, offer valuable clues. Now and then it is possible to re- 
construct the language of longer blocks. 

Take, for example, the Lord’s Prayer. Many scholars prefer Luke’s 
version, by which they mean the shorter form presented by the “‘best”’ 
manuscripts. Leaving out of consideration the question of manu- 


scripts, in regard to which we might have other standards for weighing 


the evidence than Westcott and Hort, we note at once that it is quite 
impossible to find in it rhythmical form. Matthew, on the contrary, 
gives perfectly good metrics, even though the number of lines to the 
verse outrages our conception of what is potrty. But there is better 
evidence for Matthew’s version than the manuscripts. Despite the 
efforts of certain Fathers to abolish Aramaic from the ritual, to this 
day one of the best beloved of prayers, the Kaddish, is in that language 
in the Prayer Book. It is undoubtedly an ancestor of our Lord’s 
Prayer, in which half the Kaddish is repeated virtually word for word; 
half our task of reconstruction is therefore automatically done for us. 

Rarely in our retranslation do we have more than two possibilities 
for the word to be used. Often then we can determine which of the 
two was actually employed through observation of poetical form, al- 
literation, assonance, or the inveterate tendency of the Semite to pun. 
Illustrations enough have already been recognized: ‘‘From these stones 


“e 


to make sons’’; ‘‘strain out the louse (qalma) and swallow the camel 
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(gamla).”’ Even when the final reconstruction is presented in print, 
there will remain a certain number of “‘variant readings,’’ where ab- 
solute certainty cannot be attained as to which of two possible words 
should be employed. We already can prove that the number will be 
surprisingly small. Then and then only can we at last read Jesus’ 
words in approximately his own language, or be able at last to speak 
of genuine ‘“‘exegesis.””*™ 

One final illustration must suffice. When Jesus commented on John 


the Baptist, did he begin: ‘“‘What did you go out into the desert to 

e? A prophet?” or ““Why did you go out into the desert? To see a 
prophet?” The Greek permits either interpretation. Once we realize, 
however, that this is Aramaic poetry, in which the caesura must coin- 
cide with the break in sense, only the second translation is possible. 


Thus, step by step, we must build up a true exegesis of the original 
Gospels. 

No longer need the harried graduate student in New Testament 
seek vainly for something new as subject for his Doctor’s thesis. A 
wide new field lies open before him. All he needs is to learn Hebrew 
and Aramaic—plus the elements of historical criticism. 

Much of the preliminary work has already been done. In a forth- 
coming volume the present writer has given in proper chronological 
order all the authentic sayings of Jesus in a translation which attempts 
to reproduce the flavor of the Aramaic original. Correction in detail 
is to be expected ; the writer’s only hope is that his preliminary studies 
will have eased the task of those who bring to completion the Aramaic 
Gospels in the very words of Jesus.'™ 

ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Note how Ch. Guignebert, Jesus (1935), p. 61, dares call the master of all students of 
ancient history, the veteran Old Testament scholar Eduard Meyer, a ‘‘newcomer to 
exegesis."’ An Old Testament colleague, who knows Meyer's J sraelites and Rise of Judaism, 
pertinently asks: ‘‘Does the man think that exegesis is confined to the New Testament?"’ 


2 Since writing the above, I have noted a very significant sign of the times. In The 
Vew Testament of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ (1941), edited by Catholic scholars 
under the patronage of the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine, we read: ‘‘Writing for his countrymen of Palestine, St. Matthew composed his 
Gospel in his native Aramaic, the ‘Hebrew tongue’ mentioned in the Gospel and the Acts 
of the Apostles The Gospel was soon translated into Greek—possibly during the 
lifetime of St. Matthew cr a little later; certainly before the close of the first century. The 
original has been lost in the course of time. The Greek text, however, is in substantial 
conformity with the original’’ (p. 3) 











THE ROCK RELIEFS OF ANCIENT IRAN 
NEILSON C. DEBEVOISE 


The rock carvings of Iran, in spite of a century of study, are still 
inadequately published. Attempts to date individual reliefs have 
appeared from time to time in widely scattered journals and volumes, 
but almost nothing has been done toward a chronological classifica- 
tion. Traveler, archeologist, and philologist have frequently studied 
the same monument without taking cognizance of one another’s work, 
with dating results which are only amusing. The recent appearance 
of good photographs of hitherto little-known or insufficiently pub- 
lished reliefs' suggests a re-examination of the available material. 

Three types of evidence are available for dating Iranian rock re- 
liefs. The first and most important of these is the inscription which 
originally accompanied nearly every relief. While cuneiform paleog- 
raphy has hardly begun to be developed, individuals whose dates 
are known frequently appear in the inscriptions. The criterion second 
in importance is that of the physical evidence. If one relief has been 
cut into or over another, obviously it must be later than the original 
one. The third type of evidence is stylistic. Although this is the least 
dependable of the three, it becomes more and more valuable as our 
knowledge of ancient art increases. Fortunately the majority of the 
Iranian reliefs are Mesopotamian in character or under strong in- 
fluence from that area, and this makes stylistic evidence of more value 
than if it were dependent upon the little-known native Iranian art. 

From a very early period to recent times the barren rugged cliffs of 
western and southwestern Iran have been utilized for reliefs. Before 
the cutting could be done, an area slightly larger than the size of the 


1A. Stein, Old Routes of Western Tran (London, 1940). Besides the reliefs of Iran, a 
few of those in northern Iraq have, for reasons that will appear evident, been chosen for 
inclusion in this article. The numerous reliefs of the Sasanian period wil! be discussed by 
the writer at a later date. 

Rather than add confusion by normalizing the spelling of place names, they have gen- 
erally been spelled in this article as they appear in the publications. This paper owes 
much to the suggestions of my colleagues at the Oriental Institute, particularly R. A. 
Bowman, H. Frankfort, E. Schmidt, and the editor. 
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relief had to be smoothed; the niche thus formed was frequently sur- 
mounted by a low arch. A number of such areas, prepared but never 
used, are known, one of the largest being at Behistain.? 

There are a number of instances in Iran where more than one re- 
lief, sometimes over a millennium apart in date, is to be found. This is 
true at Behisttin (Achaemenid, Arsacid, modern Persian), Kurangiin 
(Jemdet Nasr{?], Gutian), Malamir (Elamite, Achaemenid|?)), 
Naqsh-i-Rustam (Gutian, Achaemenid, Sasanid), and Sar-i-Pdl 
(Sargonid, Arsacid). Not infrequently, new reliefs were carved 
directly over those of earlier times with the consequent partial or 
total destruction of the latter, as at Bavian in Iraq (Armenian over 
Assyrian), Behistin (eighteenth-century Persian over Arsacid), 
Naqsh-i-Rustam (Sasanid over Gutian), and Rayy (nineteenth-cen- 
tury Persian over Sasanid over [?]).* There are other examples, as at 
Kurangain and Malamir, where it is apparent that there were earlier 
reliefs and that later cutting has obliterated all traces of them. It is 
clear, then, that one relief attracts others, either because the location 
is favorable or because later rulers sought to bask in the fame of older 
heroes. 

What made a particular spot desirable for reliefs? The most ob- 
vious necessity was a face of good solid rock. This was not always : 
cliff; especially in the Parthian period, as at Behistin,* Tang-i-Sar- 
wak,® and Hung-Naurdzi,® large boulders were employed. A number 
of the reliefs are located at some prominent point on a main road, like 
those at Behistiin or, to take a Syrian example, at the headland by 
Nahr el Kelb. The reliefs were certainly put at such places so that 
those who traveled the road might be impressed with the importance 
and power of the king pictured. Sometimes, as at Behistin, TAq-i- 
Bustan, and Shikaft-i-Salman near Malamir, there is a spring, and at 
the latter two places there are caves or grottos. This suggests that 
such sites may at one time have been sacred and at a much later date 


E. Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien (Berlin, 1920), Pl. LX, lower left-hand corner 

'F. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs (Berlin, 1910), pp. 241 f. and bib- 
liography 

‘ Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, Pl. LII, upper left 

‘Stein, Old Routes, pp. 104 f. and 110. 


*G. Jéquier in V. Scheil, Teztes Elamites-Anzanites, Ire sér. (Mém. Dél. en Perse, Vol 
III (Paris, 1901]), p. 143 
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became traditional gathering-spots, just as TAq-i-Bustdn is today : 
famous picnic ground. Reliefs are seldom located in the immediate 
vicinity of large centers of population, most probably because suitable 
cliffs are not likely to be found there.’ Certainly in the cases of Be- 
histin and Nagqsh-i-Rustam the important Achaemenid monuments 
there were the prime causes which drew later rulers to utilize the same 
site. After these preliminary observations we may turn to an examina- 
tion of the individual reliefs as far as they are now known. 


I, THIRD MILLENNIUM 


One of the earliest known rock reliefs in Iran is at Kurangtin on the 
Fahliin River, near the town of Seh-talu, between Behbehan and 














Fig. 1.—Relief at Kurangin 


Shiraz (Fig. 1).§ The relief consists of two parts: the first is a rec- 
tangular panel showing two seated snake-gods and their attendants 
and worshipers; the second portrays three rows of standing figures 
arranged—as at Persepolis 





as though descending stairs. These two 
reliefs are hardly of the same date. The one in the panel is clearly 
Mesopotamian in character and Gutian in date.* The scene is com- 

7 Note, however, that Stein (Old Routes, pp. 112f.) believes there was a site near 
Tang-i-Sarwak which had a prolonged occupation. 


8 E. Herzfeld, Archaeological History of Iran (London, 1935), p. 4 and Pls. II f. For 
photographs of details see Herzfeld, Iran in the Ancient East (London and New York, 
1941), Pl. XXXIV. For another photograph see A. von Graefe, Iran. das neue Persien 
(Berlin, 1937), p. 69. 


* As Herzfeld (Archaeological History, p. 5) recognized. See also H. Frankfort, Cylin- 
der Seais (London, 1939), Pl. X XI, b, c, e, and f. Professor Cameron first pointed out to 
me that the reliefs were not contemporary 
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plete in itself. A snake-god wearing a horned headdress is seated upon 
a coiled snake whose head he holds in his left hand; his right grasps a 
flowing vase whose streams extend to worshipers in front and at- 
tendants behind. Back of the god is another seated figure with horned 
headdress. 

The men on the stairs have no apparent connection with the scene in 
the panel. The middle row actually forms the background for a rock- 
cut flight of stairs descending to the panel, while the other two rows, 
one above, the other below, move down imaginary stairs. The men on 
the stairs wear pigtails and costumes different from those in the panel. 
They are not cut in a panel nor do they line up with any of the figures 
in the panel; they are in profile, while those in the panel are in partial 
frontality. They are, therefore, not contemporary with the panel. 

In view of the above facts it is also difficult to believe that the 
relief near the stairs was carved later than the panel. If that were the 
case, it would certainly have some physical relation to the personages 
in the panel. Furthermore, it is almost impossible to believe that 
anyone would have carved such a large group of people simply coming 
down to look at an earlier relief. 

If the men on the stairs are neither contemporary nor later than 
the panel, they must be earlier. There is physical evidence to support 
this contention. The space within the panel is much too large for the 
relief, and there is a large blank area below it. Von Graefe’s photo- 
graph seems to indicate that there is a slight error in Herzfeld’s sketch 
and that the stairs descend at a more abrupt angle than he has indi- 
cated. The last two figures, one large and one small, are therefore 
standing on level ground and on the same level as the bottom of the 
panel. This suggests that the figures on the stairs were descending 
toward a part of the relief, perhaps a god or king and attendants, 
which was originally located where the panel now stands. In this case 
the later person who cut the Gutian relief cleared away some of the 
figures and in so doing made the panel. He left the figures on the 
stairs, avoiding the unnecessary labor of removing the entire earlier 
relief, 

If we accept the above arguments, the men on the stairs must be 
pre-Gutian. The use of the full profile is very unusual and one of 
the few times in which it is used is the late Uruk—Jemdet Nasr period. 
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The pigtail was worn as early as that period,'® and rows of animals and 
men are characteristic of the times."' The costume of the men on the 
stairs is similar to that on other Jemdet Nasr monuments and is very 
different from that worn in Early Dynastic and Sargonid times. 
Furthermore, after the Jemdet Nasr period partial frontality is the 
rule. For the above reasons a tentative date of Jemdet Nasr may be 
suggested for the relief of the men on the stairs. 

A relief similar to that in the panel at Kurangiin was cut at Naqsh- 
i-Rustam near Persepolis,"* but most of it has been destroyed by a 
later one of Bahram II. Here again are the two seated snake-gods, in 
this case with two worshipers before and an attendant behind. At the 
far left in front of the gods was a seated figure, apparently female, 
with a turreted crown. This relief, judging from Mesopotamian analo- 
gies, must also date to the Gutian period. 

To the east of Qasr-i-Shirin, at Zohab, near Sar-i-Pdl, there are 
three reliefs, all probably of the time of Naram Sin (ca. 2500 B.c.). 
The most important (Fig. 2) evidently celebrates a victory of Annu- 
banini, king of the Lullubi, who is depicted standing before the god- 
dess Inanna. The ruler has his left foot on the body of one captive, and 
the goddess has two men at the end of a rope. The king holds a bow in 
one hand and a crook-shaped weapon in the other. The goddess ex- 
tends to the king a ring, the symbol of power which after the entrance 
of Greek influence becomes a wreath, as we shall see. Below and to the 
right of this scene is an inscription, to the left of which is a file of six 
nude captives. No regularly shaped panel was cut for the relief, the 
smoothed area following roughly the outline of the figures. Both re- 
lief and inscription are Babylonian in character.'* 

Near by is a relief in the same style as that of Annubanini. It con- 
sists of the king, a captive, and a much-worn inscription, apparently 
the same as that just mentioned.'* Not far away is another relief 


1° Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, Pl. V, c and g; Pl. VIII, ¢, e, and f. 


1! While rows of animals are the more common, figures of men are also found in the 
same arrangement as in ibid., Pl. VIII, « 


12 Herzfeld, Archaeological History, p. 5 and Pl. 1V (photograph and sketch). 


18 Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, pp. 3—5 and Abb. 1 and P!. II. On the inscription see 
G. G. Cameron, History of Early Iran (Chicago, 1936), pp. 40 f. 


1* Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, pp.5f., Abb. 2 and Pls. III and IV left. On the inscrip- 
tion see the valuable and extensive article by Herzfeld, ‘‘Khorasan: Denkmalsgeogra- 
phische Studien zur Kulturgeschichte des Islam in Iran,’’ Der Islam, XI (1921), 126, and 
Archaeological History, p. 3 
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showing a king before the goddess Inanna. There is apparently no in- 
scription, but the style indicates that it is of the same date as the other 
two reliefs. 

About fifteen miles east of Sar-i-Pdl near the village of Sheikhan 
there is a relief and inscription which have been correctly dated to 
about the time of Naram Sin (PI. Ia)."* The king, formerly known as 
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Fig. 2.—Annubanini 
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Ondine VLE" 


Tar. ..dunni, stands erect with a bow in his left hand and a dagger in 
the other.’ His left foot rests on the chest and stomach of a prostrate 
foe, while before him another enemy begs with upraised hand for 
mercy. The outline of the smoothed rock is irregular and to some ex- 


Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, pp. 5f. and Pl. IV right 


‘6 J. de Morgan, Mission scientifique en Perse, Vol. 1V (Paris, 1896), Pl. X (photograph 
of a cast of a squeeze); C. J. Edmonds, ‘‘Two More Ancient Monuments in Southern 
Kurdistan,"’ Geographical Journal, LX XII (1928), 162 f. (photograph of a part of the 
relief). For bibliography see Herzfeld, ‘‘Khorasan,’’ Der Islam, XI (1921), 127, n. 2, and 
Cameron, History of Early Iran, p. 41, n. 58. A copy of the inscription has now appeared 
see Herzfeld, Iran, Fig. 302 

‘7 De Morgan's squeeze has been damaged and shows only a part of the handle of the 
dagger, but cf. Edmonds’ photograph 
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tent follows the figures. The photograph of De Morgan’s squeeze 
suggests that the style is peculiar, almost unique, but Edmonds’ 
photograph indicates that this is an illusion of the lighting and that 
the relief falls into line with other works of the period. 





Fic. 3.—Naram Sin 


Southwest of Sulaimaniyah on the cliff side of Darband-i-Gawr in 
the Kara Dagh is an important relief closely related to the victory 
stele of Naram Sin and almost certainly to be dated to his reign (Fig. 
3).'8 The great king is represented as climbing a slope, his bow 1n his 


*C. J. Edmonds, *‘Two Ancient Monuments in Southern Kurdistan,’’ Geographical 
Journal, LXV (1925), 63 f. and photograph. A sketch of the monument is to be found 
in S. Smith, Early History of Assyria (London, 1928), p. 97, Fig. 9. This is almost cer- 
tainly the same monument reported by Jacquerez to V. Scheil (Une saison de fouilles 4 
Sippar (‘“Mém. Institut francais d'archéologie oriental du Caire,"’ Vol. I (1902)], p. 14 
{no illustration]). The height of the main figure, ‘‘10 feet’’ and ‘‘3 to 4 meters,’’ compares 
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left hand and some weapon, perhaps a mace, in his right. Two small 
figures of fallen enemies lie underfoot. The parallel with the “Victory 
Stele” is very close. 


Il, LATE ELAMITE 


From Gutian times to about the eighth century B.c., there is 
apparently a gap in our series of monuments. In view of the scarcity 
of reliefs it is worth while to consider a rock slab discovered by Sir 
Aurel Stein'® on a mound at Qal‘ah-i-Tal to the south of Malamir. It 
consists of two tall central figures, each with two attendants. The tall 
individual to the left with ankle-length skirt is a man, and so are his 
attendants, who wear knee-length garments. The tall figure on the 
right, whose skirts sweep the ground, is a woman, but her attendants 
appear to be men.”° The style seems to be related to the Hanni reliefs, 
and the bell-shaped skirts also suggest the earlier bronze statue of 
Napir-asu, wife of Untash-Huban of Elam (ca. 1265-1245 B.c.). This 
would limit the date to some time between the thirteenth and the 
eighth centuries B.c. 

In the area about Malamir*® are a number of important reliefs, 
many of which date to late Elamite times. These are among the most 
difficult of all Iranian reliefs to date, since few parallels from that 
region are available and the reliefs are not Babylonian in character. 
The simplest to deal with is a series erected by a man named Hanni 
or by his officials. One is located at Qdl-i-Fir’in (Stein, Qal-Fara), 
northeast of Malamir; the others are a short distance to the southwest 
of the same place at Shikaft-i-Salman. The most elaborate is at Qdal-i- 
Fir’in,” where Hanni himself appears as the central figure (Pl. IIa). 
He is dressed in a long wrap-around skirt which bells out at the 


closely in the two accounts, and the descriptions are very similar. Furthermore, the object 

which the king carries in his right hand is damaged in a manner which would easily suggest a 

sword to the nonprofessional observer, and it was so reported by Jacquerez. The avail- 

able information on the location of the two reliefs also suggests that they are identical. 
19 Old Routes, Fig. 43 


2° The sex may be determined by comparison with the Hanni reliefs discussed below, 
where the figures are identified by inscriptions 

«" For a map of the region see Stein, Old Routes, p. 127 

2 V. Scheil, Texrtes Elamites-Anzanites, Ire s6ér. (Mém. Dél. en Perse, Vol. II (Paris, 
1901]}), Pl. 23 (photograph from a squeeze). The monuments have been described many 


times by travelers, frequently without illustration, as A. H. Layard, ‘‘Description of the 
Province of Khizistéan,’"’ J/RGS, XVI (1846), 75-77 
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bottom. Both the edge and the bottom have a fringe, and the edge has 
a band of embroidery in addition. His outer coat, which is also fringed 
and embroidered, comes down to his knees and is held together with a 
belt. It opens in front with a fairly deep V to disclose some sort of an 
undershirt. Hanni wears a pigtail and a long square-cut beard. Be- 
hind him are two attendants, the upper one wearing a short skirt and 
bearing a bow and the lower one clothed in a long skirt. In front of 
Hanni in the upper part of the relief is a file of three musicians, all 
wearing ankle-length skirts. The first of these on the right carries : 
harp, the second plucks a lyre, and the third is apparently blowing on 
some instrument no longer clearly distinguishable.2* Below the musi- 
cians seems to be a scene of sacrifice, with three animals already 
butchered, one about to die, and a priest putting incense or pouring a 
libation on a small altar. 

The Hanni reliefs can be dated to about the eighth century B.c. for 
a number of reasons. The nearest approximation to the script and 
language is to be found in the Elamite tablets from the library of 
Ashurbanipal of Assyria (668-626 B.c.). How much earlier these 
tablets might be is impossible to say, but it is probably not more than 
one or two centuries.** Further, the style of the Hanni relief and par- 
ticularly the costume is almost identical with a stele of Adda-hamiti- 
Inshushinak of Susa (653-648 B.c.).” 

Only a short distance southwest of Malamir at Shikaft-i-Salman are 
three reliefs in which appear Hanni, his ministers, and their wives and 
children.” While the women’s skirts sweep the ground, those of the 
men appear to end above the knees. The overdeveloped musculature 
of the legs shows clear Assyrian influence, and the treatment of the 
pigtails which end in two hooks (one turning in each direction) may 


23 For details of these instruments and of the various figures, see G. Jéquier, ‘‘De- 
scription du site de Malamir,"’ in Scheil, Mém. Dél. en Perse, III, 133-36. See also F. W. 
Galpin, The Music of the Sumerians ... . (Cambridge, 1937), pp. 9, 30, and 83. 

24 It was for this and other reasons to be cited that Cameron (History of Early Iran, 
pp. 159f.) placed Hanni about the close of the eighth century. 

% M. Pézard, ‘“‘Reconstitution d'une stéle de Adda-hamiti-In-suSnak,"’ Babyloniaca, 
VIII (1924), 1-26 and Pl. I; Encyclopédie photographique de l'art, No. 9 (Paris, 1936), 


p. 274 

26 Scheil, Mém. Dél. en Perse, Vol. ILI (1901), Pls. 32a—b and 33 (water-color sketches) 
Photographs of the reliefs of Pl. 32a—b are given by Stein, Old Routes, Fig. 45. Although 
there is no statement in Scheil’s publication as to which of the Hanni inscriptions belong 
to which relief, it is possible to work out the arrangement from the parts of the reliefs 
which appear on the photographs of the squeezes of the inscriptions 
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come from the same area. Two of these reliefs have clearly been cut 
over older ones, although there is nothing in the published material to 
suggest to what period the older work belongs.”’ 

Other reliefs in the Malamir area are much more difficult to date. 
One at Qal-i-Fir’tn is clearly of two different periods. The later relief 
is that of a man wearing a flaring skirt which reaches to about the 
knees. Both hands are raised, as in some of the Hanni reliefs, in an 
attitude of worship. He wears a long beard, probably square cut at 
the end. This relief may well date to approximately the time of Hanni. 
The older relief shows on the right a scene of animal sacrifice and on 
the left a row of four figures moving to the left in the opposite direc- 
tion from the later and much larger man. This relief may well be only 
slightly older than that of the man previously described. The scale of 
the earlier example is very much smaller.** 


III. ACHAEMENID 

With two other groups of reliefs at Qdl-i-Fir’Gn, including over 
three hundred figures, little or nothing can be done. One of these is 
located on a large boulder.®?® In the center stands a figure about four 
times as tall as any of the others and dressed in an ankle-length skirt. 
He wears a short-sleeved garment and a belt. Behind him are four 
rows of much smaller figures, and these are continued in front on an- 
other side of the boulder. Under the central figure, De Morgan’s 
sketch shows four kneeling figures with hands upraised as if supporting 
something. Another series of reliefs, apparently in the same style, is 
located on a rock face not far away.*® Here there are five rows of fig- 
ures, apparently in somewhat similar costumes but executed with 
more freedom and with variations in the posture, a feature not found 
in the relief on the boulder. The top row shows a king seated on a 

7 Scheil, Mém. Dél. en Perse, Vol. IIT (1901), Pl. 33; Stein, Old Routes, Fig. 45 right 


Cf. Scheil, op. cit., Pl. 326 (the same relief), where the sketch gives no evidence of this 
recutting. In general, however, De Morgan's sketches seem fairly trustworthy 

28 Scheil, Mém. Dél. en Perse, Vol. III (1901), Pl. 27. Cf. the drawing which purports 
to be after a photograph and therefore very accurate in G. Perrot and C. Chipiez, History 
of Art in Persia (London, 1892), p. 379, Fig. 184. This was apparently drawn from a 
print made from the wrong side of the negative, for the figures are backward. The omis- 
sion of a number of details shown in De Morgan's sketch makes it still further suspect 


* Scheil, Mém. Dél. en Perse, Vol. III (1901), Pls. 28 f. (sketches); Stein, Old Routes, 
Fig. 44 (photograph). 


’Scheil, Mém. Dél. en Perse, P|. 30 
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throne receiving men, who approach from the right.** Before the king 
is a small table and behind him another which bears some objects, per- 
haps vessels. The king himself is dressed in an ankle-length costume, 
but all others wear skirts which come to about the knees. The relief is 
obviously connected with those of the Achaemenid period, for example, 
the tomb fagades at Naqsh-i-Rustam. Not only the scene of the king 
receiving his ministers but also the use of rows of figures and throne- 
bearers make this clear. Although no final decision can be reached 
until photographs of all these reliefs are available, the work does not 
look post-Achaemenid. It might possibly belong to the early Achae- 
menid period itself, but the fact that, in the relief showing the recep- 
tion of the ministers, all except the king wear short skirts suggests that 
they might be pre-Achaemenid, perhaps Elamite under Assyrian in- 
fluence. While the reliefs at Persepolis obviously are based on Assyrian 
models, they differ in style and in technique so much that they cannot 
have been borrowed as late as the time of Cyrus. As has been shown, 
most relief work in Iran is under Babylonian or Mesopotamian in- 
fluence. May we not suppose that the Persepolis reliefs are the climax 
of a long period of such borrowing—a climax achieved under the 
impetus of conquests in the Land of the Two Rivers by the early 
Achaemenidae?® 

Few Achaemenid rock reliefs other than tomb fagades are known; 
of these, the one which accompanies the inscription of Darius the 
Great at Behisttin is the most important.** The king appears with his 
left foot on the chest and stomach of the prostrate Gaumata even as 
did Naram Sin at a much earlier date. As in the same reliefs, the king 
carries a bow in his left hand, but his right is upraised. Behind him are 
two attendants with bow and spear. Before the king are the nine reb- 
els, while overhead floats the winged symbol of Ahura Mazda. 

Another relief, very probably of Achaemenid date, is located above 


1 Cf. Erich F. Schmidt, The Treasury of Persepolis and Other Discoveries ... . (““OIC," 
No. 21 (Chicago, 1939]), Fig. 14. 

3%? In the Malamir area at Shah-Suwar, on the east side of the plain near a ruined 
Imam-Zadeh, Layard (‘‘Description of the Province of Khfiizistén,”’ /RGS, XVI [1846], 
78) reports a relief high up on a great scarp. It consists of a king on a throne and five 
prisoners with bound hands who stand before him. The figures are about two feet high. 
A place below the relief was probably occupied by an inscription of which no trace re- 
mains. Without any illustration, its date cannot be judged. 


33 L. W. King and R. C. Thompson, The Sculptures and Inscription of Darius the Great 
on the Rock of Behistan in Persia (London, 1907), Pls. I ff. 
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a tomb at Deh-i-N6 on the right bank of the Gamas-i-Ab to the north 
of Kangavar. It consists of a man in Achaemenid dress with his hands 
raised in the conventional gesture of worship and of a separate, smaller 
panel, apparently cut into the larger one, picturing two figures on 
either side of a fire altar.*4 The fact that the smaller panel is cut into 
the larger one suggests that the two reliefs are not contemporary, but 
this cannot be confirmed by an examination of the photographs. 
IV. SELEUCID 

Unfortunately, the Seleucid period, the link between Achaemenid 
and Parthian times, is almost unknown in Iran, but two reliefs from 
the palace of a Fratadara at Persepolis, dating roughly to the end of 
the fourth century B.c.,* give us a glimpse of the changes taking place 
(Pl. III). The better preserved of these (Pl. IIIb) shows a man 
wearing a Persian type of costume reaching to his ankles. One hand is 
raised in worship, the other holds some object, perhaps the barsom. 
The attitude is found in Achaemenid Iran in the figure of the king on 
the tomb fagades, on a repoussé gold figure in the Oxus treasure, and it 
is frequent in Phoenician monuments contemporary with the Persepo- 
lis Fratadara reliefs.** It also occurs on Parthian stelae from Ashur.*’ 
The second Fratadara relief (Pl. I1la) Herzfeld believes to be that of a 
woman ;** if this is so, it is the beginning of a new tradition, for while 
Achaemenid women in Iran were not represented on reliefs,** Par- 
thian women appear rather frequently. This second relief is in much 
worse condition but represents a personage in the same general atti- 
tude. The outer garment reaches somewhat below the knees and is 
caught up over one arm. The legs are clothed in fairly tight trousers. 
Folds in the cloth are depicted in a style even more similar to the 
Parthian than in the first relief. 

Three kilometers from Sar-i-Pdl is a tomb known as Kel-i-Dadd. 


** De Morgan, Mission scientifique en Perse, IV (1896), 299-301 and Pl. XX XIII (photo- 
graph); Sarre and Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs, p. 63 and Abb. 22 (photograph) 

* Herzfeld, Archaeological History, pp. 46 f. 

*O.M. Dalton, Treasure of the Orus (London, 1905), Pl. XII, Fig. 38; G. Contenau, 
intiquités orientales, Vol. II (Paris, 1930), Pl. 34, gives a good example 

W. Andrae and H. Lenzen, Die Partherstadt Assur (*‘WVDOG," Vol. LVITI (Leipzig, 

1933]), Pl. 59 

*’ Archeological History, pp. 46f 

* The only known appearance of women on Achaemenid reliefs is on those from Das- 
cylium in Asia Minor; see Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, Pl. XII 
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On the cleared face of the cliff below the tomb, in a carefully cut rec- 


tangular frame, is a single male figure with one hand raised in an atti- 

tude of worship, the other holding the barsom (Fig. 4).*° This relief 

has been dated to the Median period, but the peculiar headdress and, 
in fact, the whole costume and atti- 
tude are found on coins of the first 
Persis series which date to about 
250-150 B.c.“' The costume is proved 
by the reliefs at Persepolis to be non- 
Median, and the relief appears to be 
Seleucid in date on the basis of numis- 
matic evidence. 

Near the village of Batas, five miles 
south of the Spilik pass, to the west 
of Rowandiz, is a very worn relief 
(Pl. Ib). The panel is cut a foot or 
more into the rock with a shallow 
frame on the outside and a beveled 
mounting on the inside. The figure, 
which faces right, is about eight feet 
tall. His right hand is upraised and 
holds some object which terminates 
in a triangle. He wears a long coat, 
opening down the front, which reaches 
the knees. His trousers are tight at 
the bottom and are caught up between 


the legs with a cord which drops from 
Fic. 4—F igure below tomb at 


Kel-i-Dadd. the belt. In spite of Lehmann-Haupt’s 


inability to verify the matter on the 
spot, the figure probably holds in his left hand a long staff which rests 





on his left shoulder and which is ornamented at the top with a series 


*® Sarre and Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs, p. 62 and Abb. 21 (photograph); Herzfeld 
Am Tor ton Asien, p. 13, Abb. 8 (sketch 
a G. F. Hill, Catalogue of the Greek ¢ na of Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia (London, 
1922), Pl. X XIX (cf. esp. the reverse of No. 2 
«C.F. Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien Einst und Jetzt, I, Part I (Berlin, 1926), 278-81 
C.J. Edmonds, *‘A Third Note on Rock Monuments in Southern Kurdistan,’’ Geograph:- 
sl Journal, LX XVII (1931), 350—55. In both works the relief is said to be Hittite 
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of knobs. The knobbed headdress and the peculiar tubular beard as 
shown in Lehmann-Haupt’s drawing would then be part of this staff. 
There is certainly a distinct suggestion of the staff, especially where 
it meets the ground, in Edmonds’ photograph. Furthermore, while 
it would be difficult—if not impossible—to find parallels for such a 
beard and headdress, the use of a long staff is known in a period con- 
temporary with the type of dress which the figure wears. The relief of 
Antiochus I of Commagene at Nimrud Dagh shows him carrying such 
a staff in the left hand at approximately the same angle.** The 
cord supporting the trousers also appears on the Nimrud Dagh relief. 
Even without this evidence the style of the Batas relief would assign 
it to the late second or first century B.c.** 

It is interesting to note how many reliefs assigned to the Seleucid 
or early Parthian period are contained in carefully cut rectangular 
frames, some of them furnished with moldings. Certain reliefs in Syria, 
unpublished but believed to be Seleucid in date, also display the same 
characteristic. The reliefs at Kel-i-Daad, Batas, Bavian (rider relief), 
Tang-i-Sarwak (“‘hooded”’ figure), and Behisttin (Mithradates I1) all 
suggest that a carefully cut and squared frame may have been com- 
monly used in Seleucid times and in the early Parthian period when 
Seleucid influence was still strong. 

There is a large group of reliefs at Tang-i-Sarwak, sixty miles south 
of Malamir, only a part of which has been published. On one side of a 
boulder is a figure wearing a low flat headdress and offering wine or 
incense on a fire altar at the left.“ The work is crude and difficult to 
date. The figure is apparently in the old partial frontality, and the 
headdress, which Stein says recalls a cowl, is very much like that on 
the first series of coins of Persis (third century B.c.).“* The reverse of 
these coins shows a figure in the same costume and attitude as at 
Tang-i-Sarwak. Stein notes*’ that this and other reliefs on the same 
rock looked more free in the treatment of the figures than the reliefs 


heretofore discussed. Furthermore, the style does not fit into the 


Parthian series but is reminiscent of the Fratadara reliefs from Per- 


“ Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, Pl. XIV, left 

‘**I do not see any Hittite elements in the relief as suggested by Lehmann-Haupt, 
/p. cit., pp. 279-81, and 8. Smith in Edmonds, ‘‘A Third Note. . ,’ op. cit., pp. 350 f 

* Stein, Old Routes, Fig. 32. 

“ Hill, op. cit., Pl. XXIX ‘? Old Routes, p. 112 
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sepolis. Tentatively a date in the third century B.c. may therefore be 
suggested. On the same boulder in a similar attitude is another figure 
which is only partially visible in the published photographs. Stein 
also mentions** two more figures in bad condition on the same rock. A 
third he describes as ‘‘a standing figure with a haloed head and wide 
flowing mantle.’’*® 


V. PARTHIAN 


Little as we know of the early Parthians,®® we may be sure they 
brought no tradition of rock reliefs with them from the steppe coun- 
try of the Oxus and Jaxartes. In Iran such a tradition had long been 
established, and certain influences from this earlier material on the 
Parthian style may be indicated. The Parthians appear to have in- 
troduced into Iran the motif of the horseback rider as a subject for 
reliefs. This is not surprising, since it was the perennial incursions of 
the nomadic and seminomadic peoples from the steppe country which 
kept the horse a factor in Iran. Men riding horses are not portrayed 
on Achaemenid reliefs, but the theme of the charging knight is a famil- 
iar one from the homeland of the Parthians and contiguous areas.*! 
The armored knight with leveled lance galloping at an opponent 
appears on the Armenian relief at Bavian and on the Parthian reliefs 
at Behisttin and Tang-i-Sarwak. It is frequently found on Sasanian 
reliefs and even survives as late as Fath Ali Shah in the early nine- 
teenth century A.D. at Rayy.®* This motif appears to have been a con- 
tribution by the Parthians to the iconography of Iran. 

A second type of Parthian relief with a horseman is one in which a 
rider with lance or sword attacks an animal which rears to claw the 
horse. This motif appears to have a different origin from that of the 
charging cavalier, for it is found on seals of the Achaemenid period,** 

48 Tbid., p. 111. 

49 Thid 


5° N. C. Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia (Chicago, 1938), pp. 1-8. 

5M. I. Rostovtzeff, ‘‘Dura and the Problem of Parthian Art,"’ Yale Classical Studies, 
V (1935), 269 f., gives full bibliography and a discussion of the subject 

82 Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, Pls. XXIII and XLIII for example. 

53 Sarre and Herzfeld, Jranische Felsreliefs, p. 241, Abb. 114. 

54 H. H. von der Osten, Ancient Oriental Seals in the Collection of Mr. Edward T. Newell 
(“OIP,”’ Vol. XXII [Chicago, 1934]), Pl. XX XI, No. 459. The motif is also found on 
unpublished seal impressions of early Achaemenid times from Persepolis. See also Ros- 
tovtzeff, ‘‘Dura,’’ Yale Classical Studies, V (1935), 265-72 
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although it does not appear on rock reliefs of the same epoch. A Par- 
thian relief with the same theme is found at Tang-i-Sarwak.® Men 
on horseback are found on Parthian reliefs at Qasr Ghelli, Sar-i-P al, 
and Hung Naurézi. Thus it is apparent—in spite of limited evidence— 
that there is continuity in technique and, to some extent, in iconog- 
raphy between Achaemenid and Parthian times. Although the Par- 
thians added some new elements to Iranian culture, Rostovtzeff is 
correct when he states that “the Parthian kings and their vassals con- 
tinued the earlier traditions of the monumental art of the Achaemenid 
period.’’® 

What of the possibility of influence from pre-Achaemenid times on 
Parthian reliefs? One common type of Parthian relief shows a row of 
human figures presented in full frontality as the convention of the 
period demanded.*? Most of the earlier reliefs display the human 
figure in the older position of partial frontality, that is, a side view of 
the feet and head and a front view of the shoulders.** Two early 
examples of a full side view are known.** By Achaemenid times both 
side view and partial, though never total frontality, were used. There 
is no evidence to show that complete frontality was employed in 
Seleucid Iran,” but it was certainly common in Arsacid times, and 
perhaps the Parthians introduced it. Be that as it may, the idea of a 
row of figures is an old one on rock reliefs in Iran. 

Two groups of early reliefs have a large number of figures arranged 
in more than one register, one at Kurangin, the other at Qdal-i-Fir’fn. 
Other examples show only one register and fewer figures, as on the 
reliefs of Annubanini at Sar-i-Pdl and of Darius at Behistiin. 

The Parthian reliefs continue the tradition of rows of figures, ex- 
amples of which may be found at Tang-i-Sarwak, Behistdin, and Shim- 
bar. The relief of Mithradates at Behisttin may even have been direct- 


ly influenced by that of Darius, which is only a few hundred feet away 


* Stein, Old Routes, Fig. 35 
% Op. cit., p. 171; see also pp. 242, 267, et passim. 


*’ For an extended discussion and bibliography on frontality see Rostovtzeff, op. cit., 
pp. 236-41 


* E.g., the relief of Annubanini at Sar-i-P(Ql, above 
* Kurangfin and Qdl-i-Fir'Gn (see above) 


*° It does appear on Seleucid coins (see E. Babelon, Les Rois de Syrie, d' Arménie, « 
Commagéne |Paris, 1890], Pl. II [Seleucus I} and Pl. V |Antiochus I)) 
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from it. By Sasanian times the older tradition had become dim, and 
more ambitious compositions were attempted. 

In view of their damaged condition and inadequate publication, it 
is difficult to date the Parthian reliefs of Iran. There is little com- 
parative material, and almost none of it is adequately dated. Never- 
theless, there is enough evidence to warrant a beginning. The major- 
ity were provided with inscriptions, those at Behistin in Greek® and 
the others in some form of Pahlavi.** The present state of paleo- 
graphical studies in the Near East does not enable us to date even the 
Greek on that basis. With Pahlavi we are still worse off, for both 
script and language are so imperfectly known that in many cases the 
inscriptions cannot even be read, let alone dated by means of the 
script.** To judge from the reliefs,™ in the late Parthian period a 
script in the line of development between the Aramaic and Syriac 
forms was evolved,® and, when more is known of it, this script may 
also be useful for dating purposes. 

Other dating criteria may be found in the treatment of the drapery 


on the reliefs. As has been pointed out, this is a development from 
Achaemenid times. At Persepolis the folds of cloth, though carefully 


laid in graceful lines, never allow one to forget that they are carved in 
stone; following the oriental tradition there is little suggestion of the 
human body which underlies the garments. The Parthian reliefs lack 
the perfection which distinguishes the earlier work, and as time passes 
there is a tendency to forget the body underneath almost entirely. 
The folds of drapery on the Parthian work become conventionalized 


® Only two reliefs with rows of figures are known; both are at Shapur and show the vic- 
tory of Shapur over Valerian (cf. Sarre and Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs, Pls. XLIII and 
XLV) 

6 Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, pp. 36—41 

6s Tang-i-Sarwak: E. Boré, ‘‘Lettre sur quelques antiquités de la Perse,"’ JA, XIII 
(3d ser., 1842), 328 f. (with copies of three inscriptions) ; Stein, Old Routes, pp. 109 f. and 
Figs. 36, A and B (squeezes of two inscriptions); Hung Naur6ézi (Malamir): Herzfeld, 
AMI, I (1929-30), 71; Sar-i-PQl: De Morgan, Mission scientifique en Perse, IV (Paris, 
1896), 156, and Figs. 144 f. (a photograph of the relief and of a squeeze of the inscription) ; 
Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, pp. 53-55 and Pl. X XVI (photographs of the relief and a 
sketch of the inscription; Shimbar: A. H. Layard, ‘‘A Description of the Province of 
Khazistan,’’ JRGS, XVI (1846), pp. 84—86 (copies of four or five inscriptions); Finik 
undecipherable, see p. 103, n. 104 for bibliography 


«Cf. W. B. Henning on the Tang-i-Sarwak inscriptions in Stein, Old Routes, p. 110. 
*% At Tang-i-Sarwak and probably also at Shimbar. 


* So Professor Bowman of the Oriental Institute suggests 
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and are frequently represented as a series of more or less parallel 
lines.*? Just about the close of the Parthian period, the representations 
of the folds become more elaborate and soon take on a wind-blown 
effect. This is especially apparent in the ribbons which float out be- 
hind the headdresses of the late Parthian and early Sasanian monarchs. 

On some reliefs certain figures wear their hair in large puffs on 
either side of the head and this mode of coiffure is an important clue 
for dating. In the first century a.p., from the evidence of the figurines 
from Seleucia and of the reliefs at Hatra, a considerable percentage of 
the people wore their hair relatively short. The remainder wore it in a 
long bob with the ends curled. The women actually affected a net 
and perhaps a rat to accentuate this roll effect.** How much the actual 
hairdress changed in the succeeding two hundred years is difficult to 
say, but the figurines from Seleucia suggest that the puffs grew more 
popular without any serious change in the method of arranging the 
hair. In any case these puffs were seized on by the artists and, as time 
went on, became more and more conventionalized and elaborate. 
Eventually they appear on coins, reliefs, and silverware, as large 
circular disks studded with small bosses representing curls. These 
disks appear on the coins for the first time in the reign of Osroes (ca. 
109 /10—-128/29) and at intervals thereafter.”° Both the coins and the 
figurines give us a fairly clear idea of the progress and direction of the 


artistic deterioration taking place during the second century A.p., and 


this may be used as dating evidence for comparison with the reliefs. 

Historical probability is another limiting factor which, though less 
cogent, is worthy of consideration when there is so little evidence. 
Parthia settled down with an imperial coinage and maintained con- 
tact with the West under Mithradates II (ca. 123-88/87 B.c.). It is 
improbable that Parthian reliefs were cut much before that time. 

*’ Cf. also the Parthian stelae and statuary, Andrae and Lenzen, Die Partherstadt Assur 

WVDOG,” Vol LVII (Leipzig, 1933]), Pl. 59; A. Godard, ‘‘Les Statues Parthes de 
Shami ; Athdr-é-Iran, II (1937), 285-305 


*s Cf. the figure by the altar at Tang-i-Sarwak, the reliefs at Naqsh-i-Rejeb and at 
Naqsh-i-Rustam, as examples, respectively, of late Parthian, early, and middle Sasanian 
draperies. Early Sasanian examples in which the wind-blown effect is just developing may 
be seen in the graffiti at Dura-Europus 


*W. Van Ingen, Figurines from Seleucia on the Tigris (‘University of Michigan 
Studies: Humanistic Series,’ Vol. XLV [Ann Arbor, 1939]), pp. 38 f 


W.Wroth, Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia (London, 1903), Pl. XXXI. 
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Royal reliefs would be likely in the latter part of the first century B.c. 
and throughout the first century a.p. In the second century the failure 
of the revenues—owing to the shift of commerce, the Roman cam- 
paigns in the West, and the breakdown of the royal power—makes it 
less likely that the Great King would engage extensively in such ac- 
tivities. Many of the reliefs of that century would be the work of 
petty princes, numbers of whom were largely independent at the close 
of the Empire. 

In the case of the reliefs at Behisttiin, the names Mithradates and 
Gotarzes mentioned in the inscriptions are limiting factors. That of 
Mithradates depicts a row of bareheaded individuals, perhaps wearing 
diadems. The coiffure at once suggests the coins of Mithradates II 
(123-88 /87 B.c.), and both the remainder of the inscription and the 
known facts of his reign fit this picture very well.7’ We may feel 
relatively sure of this identification. The second relief is much later 
in date and will be discussed further on in this article. Both of these 
reliefs seem to have been placed in a smoothed area prepared by some- 
one else, possibly one of the Achaemenidae. There is considerable un- 
used space, especially at the top, which continues unbroken across 
both reliefs. If this space had been smoothed by those who cut the 
Mithradates’ relief, they would have done twice as much work as 
necessary. More probably both reliefs took advantage of someone 
else’s work. 

Almost contemporary with the relief of Mithradates II at Behistdn 
is the “rider relief’ (Fig. 5) at Bavian (Iraq)” which is cut into an- 
other older and certainly Assyrian relief.”* The later one shows a rider 


with a very long spear which is leveled at some unseen enemy. The 


horse appears to be at a gallop with only his hind legs on the ground. 


7 Both reliefs were identified by Herzfeld. For bibliography and additional facts sup- 
porting the attribution of one relief to Mithradates see Debevoise, Parthia, pp. 44 f. and 
notes. 

7 A. H. Layard, Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon .. . . (London, 1853), 
p. 210; W. Bachmann, Felsreliefs in Assyrien (““‘WVDOG," Vol. LII (Leipzig, 1927)), 
pp. 16—21, Abb. 14 and Pls. 19f 

7? Bachmann, op. cit., Abb. 14 and Pls. 19f. In spite of excellent photographs some 
study will be necessary to make out the details. Note the row of gods standing on animals 
which include a lion and a ‘“‘dragon."’ Cf. the Assyrian reliefs of the same type, il:d., 
Pls. 26 ff. Traces of the older relief are also to be found in two standing figures, one on 
either side of the inset relief. Note that the latter relief, as might be expected, is cut 
deeper than the first and that its ground line is several inches below that of the earlier 
example. 
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The upper part of the man’s costume alone remains visible. His coat 
was apparently belted at the waist and opened down the front in a 
wide V. The folds, particularly apparent on the arm holding the spear, 
are un-Assyrian and appear to be typical of the Parthian period. The 
rider’s hat is roughly the shape of a modern fez except that the top is 
slightly larger than the bottom. It is reminiscent of a hat worn by 
Darius the Great?‘ or even more so of headgear which appears on a 
number of reliefs from Phoenicia dated to the Achaemenid period. It 


























Fie. 5.—The “rider relief’’ at Bavian 


is also frequent on the sculpture of Palmyra, and some evidence has 
been produced to show that it was connected with the priestly class.” 
Hats similar in shape but with a saw-tooth edging around the top are 
found on the reliefs at Nimrud Dagh” and on the coins of Tigranes the 
Great of Armenia.’’? There is fairly clear evidence that this type of hat 
or one similar to it was worn in the centuries immediately before and 


after the beginning of the Christian era by royalty and by the priestly 


‘ Schmidt, op. cit., Fig. 16 
H. Ingholt, Studier over Palmyrensk Skulptur (Kebenhavn, 1928), pp. 29-31 and notes, 
gives bibliography for the Palmyrenean as well as for the earlier material. For examples 
from Palmyra see ibid., Pils. 11, 3; IV, 2 and 4; and VIII, 2 
*K. Humann and O. Puchstein, Reisen in Kleinasien und Nordsyrien (Berlin, 1890 
Pis. XX XVIII f. 
P. Gardner, The Seleucid Kings of Syria (London, 1878), Pl. XX VII, Nos. 5 ff 
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class. Apparently the Parthians did not use it, for it does not appear 
on known Parthian monuments or on the coins. 

The rider wears around his neck a multiple torque. While the single 
form is found in the Assyrian and Achaemenid periods, the multiple 
form makes its first appearance in the Seleucid age,’* and it is found 
on the Parthian coins throughout the Parthian period. It does not 
appear on the relatively few known coins of Tigranes the Great of 
Armenia. 

Neither the costume, the torque, nor the scene of the charging rider 
with leveled spear is found in Assyrian art, and the relief cannot be 
Assyrian, a fact which Andrae recognized.”* As noted above, the 
rider with the leveled spear does not appear in Achaemenid art, nor 
do the multiple torque, the man’s costume, or the treatment of the 
folds of the drapery. The relief is so unlike those of the Sasanian 
period that this possibility need not be discussed. There remain only 
the Seleucid and Parthian periods. The rider is undoubtedly a royal 
personage to judge from Parthian and Sasanian parallels to the scene. 
A comparison with the badly damaged relief of Mithradates II at 
Behistin yields so few similarities that it seems unlikely that the re- 
lief is Parthian. This is borne out by the headdress of the rider at 
Bavian which is unlike that on any Parthian relief or on the coins. 
Yet the vigor and style of the work suggest that it was executed in the 
first century B.c. The location of the relief in the mountains of north- 
eastern Iraq and the approximate date proposed make one think at 
once of Tigranes the Great of Armenia, who might have erected it 
between 87 and 81 B.c. to celebrate his recovery of the seventy valleys 
ceded to Mithradates II of Parthia.*® The attribution is a tempting 
one, since the valleys lay somewhere in this neighborhood and since 
the Armenians were closely connected with the area where the motif 
of the charging horseman apparently originated.* 

A later development of the theme of the charging horseman is found 
in the relief at Behistiin of Gotarzes II (ca. a.p. 38-51), perhaps 
erected about a.p. 50 in commemoration of his great victory over 

78 Rostovtzeff, ‘‘Dura,’’ Yale Classical Studies, V (1935), 229 f. anu n. 102 

7” W. Andraein Bachmann, Felsrelie/s, pp. 20 f 

8° Debevoise, Parthia, p. 51. 


| See p. 90. 
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Meherdates. An inscription tells us that the relief was that of a 
Gotarzes, but the relatively late style precludes Gotarzes I (91—81/80 
p.c.). This relief is the link between the reliefs of Bavian and the 
Sasanian examples at Naqsh-i-Rustam. It is the second example of 
the theme of the charging horseman, and it is interesting to note that 
Gotarzes probably came from the northeastern frontier of Parthia. 

A large boulder at Behistain has Parthian reliefs on three sides.** 
The best preserved shows a figure clad in trousers and coat sacrificing 
at an altar. The man holds a small bow! in his left hand and wears a 
diadem, a torque, and a heavy belt perhaps made of pieces of semi- 
precious stone. On each side of the central figure is an attendant who 
wears a plain tunic and trousers. The figures of both attendants lean 
toward the king. Herzfeld has correctly dated the reliefs between a.p. 
50 and 150. 

The most extensive group of Parthian reliefs is that at Tang-i- 
Sarwak, south of Malamir.** The inscriptions with these reliefs have 
already been touched upon briefly. On a detached rock in the upper- 
most part of the valley are cut two figures wearing long coats and 
baggy trousers.*° They carry a paddle-like object in the left hand, and 
Stein believed he saw a scabbard on the same side. On the basis of the 
stylistic evidence previously brought forward this relief should be 
placed about the close of the first century a.p. It is interesting to 
note that the right foot is in profile and the left turns downward in an 
attempt to show it facing the onlooker. A painting of Bithnanaia at 
Dura,*’ dating to the last quarter of the first century A.p., shows the 
feet in a similar position except that the left foot is there in profile. 
Near by these standing figures is another, reclining on a couch, which 
is badly damaged and of which there is no available photograph. 

Farther down the valley is a large boulder with a number of reliefs. 
It is apparent at once from their relative positions that not all were 


* For bibliography on the inscription and a historical discussion see Debevoise, Parthia, 
pp. 173 f. and notes 


* Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, pp. 55f. and Pi. LII; King and Thompson, op. cit., 
pp. xxv f. and note and Pls. X f 


“CC. A. de Bode, Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, I (London, 1845), facing pp. 353 
and 355 f.; Stein, Old Routes, Figs. 29-37 and 42 

* See p. 92 

* Stein, Old Routes, pp. 104 f. and Fig. 31 

** F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos (Paris, 1926), Atlas Pl. XX XII 
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cut at the same time. First let us consider the topmost and largest 
example consisting of nine figures (J7).°* On the left is a seated figure 
holding a wreath, probably the king with the symbol of power so 
common on both reliefs and coins. Next come five male attendants 
wearing trousers and coats reaching to the knees. On the right are 
three female figures,*® the middle one seated and corresponding to the 
figure with the wreath on the other side of the relief. This is probably 
the queen. The first woman depicted on the Parthian coinage is Musa, 
mother and wife of Phraataces, whose head was placed on coins of 
A.D. 2 at the time of their marriage.*® The only other woman on the 
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Fia. 6—The physical evidence for the sequence dating of a relief at Tang-i-Sarwak 


royal coinage appears during the reign of Gotarzes II," the monarch 


who cut his relief at Behisttin. There is also a woman on the earliest 
Sasanian relief at Naqsh-i-Rejeb.” Note also that the coiffures of the 
attendants vary, some being short and closely cut and others bobbed 
and curled at the ends, giving an effect very similar to the “‘rat’’ which 


88 The italic numerals in parentheses refer to Fig. 6. For a photograph of part of the 
relief see Pl. IIb. 

8° Cf. a female figurine from Seleucia which resembles these women, in van Ingen, 
Pigurines from Seleucia, Pl. LX XXVIII, No. 1652 

%° Debevoise, Parthia, pp. 148 f. and n. 22 

* Wroth, Coins of Parthia, p. 172 and Pl. XXVII, No. 18. The coins of Kamnaskires I 
and his queen Anzaze (81/80 s.c.) are an earlier example (see Hill, op. cit., p. 245 and PI. 
XXXVIII, Nos. 1-4) 

* Sarre and Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs, Pl. XII. New photographs will be published 
by Dr. E. F. Schmidt. 
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the women wore. In this respect they resemble the busts on the archi- 
volts of the palace at Hatra, which probably dates to the late first or 
early second century a.p.** There is evidence that the relief of the 
king and queen (JJ) was cut after that of the four men below (J). The 
ground line of the king’s throne is some distance above the top of the 
relief below (J). As it reaches a point above the left edge of relief /, 
the ground line of relief J7 drops some inches, then continues on a level 
to the right edge of relief J, when it makes a further drop. These 
changes in the level of the ground line of relief J7 show that the sculp- 
tor was influenced by the presence of relief 7, which must therefore be 
earlier. 

We have, then, in the top relief (JJ) a scene of the Parthian court 
where the king and queen are seated on their respective thrones, with 
their attendants. For reasons to be presented shortly, the figure at the 
altar to the left (JV) frequently associated with group JJ* does not 
appear to the writer to be a part of the larger relief (J) or necessarily 
a priest as is usually assumed. 

Below and to the right of the relief of the king and queen (JJ) is an 
inscription (A), in the preparation for which the last few inches of the 
skirt of the woman on the right was cut away. Underneath the relief 
of the king and queen (JJ) is one of four standing figures with closely 
cropped hair and wearing robes and trousers (J). Immediately to the 
right of these figures is a horseman (JJJ) with lance or sword, killing 
some animal, perhaps a bear. This relief (JJ) is clearly cut into J 
and is therefore later. Inscription A to the right of the horseman’s 
head was not destroyed by the relief of the rider (JJ) but, on the con- 
trary, carefully follows the curving area for the rider’s head, staying 
weil away from the edge.® Inscription A was therefore cut after the 
reliefs of the horseman (JJ), the four standing figures (7), and the 
king and queen (JJ). 


The lowest relief (J7Ja) is very badly preserved but appears to be 
the standing figure of a man grasping a lion by the throat with his 


* For a photograph of the busts see W. Andrae, Hatra (““WVDOG,” Vol. X XI [Leip- 
zig, 1912]), Pl. XVI. On the date of the palace see O. Reuther in Surrey of Persian Art 
ed. A. U. Pope, I (London, 1938), 420 f. and notes. I am stil! skeptical of a post-Trajan 
date for the palace 

*% Rostovtzeff, ‘‘Dura,"’ Yale Classical Studies, V (1935), 258 


** Stein, Old Routes, Fig. 36b. 
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right hand. The remaining figure, on the upper far left, is that of a 
man standing beside an altar, his hand upraised in an attitude of 
worship (JV). He has generally been identified as a priest. On the 
lowest block of the altar is an inscription (B), identical in script with 
that previously mentioned on the far right (A). Since A was put on 
after reliefs J to IJ], it follows that relief JV is also later. 

On the basis of the physical evidence thus far presented it is possible 
to deduce a sequence for the cutting of the reliefs as follows: The 
sarliest relief is that of the four men (J); the second, that of the king 
and queen (JJ), for its cutter knew of the presence of J. The horseman, 
IIT, is cut into J and slightly into JJ and is therefore third. The figure 
by the altar (JV) and the two related inscriptions are fourth, since in- 
scription A is cut into JJ and follows around JJ. 

The correctness of these deductions from the physical evidence is 
borne out by the iconography. While relief J, that of the four men and 
two children, is badly damaged, it is apparent that the hair is closely 
cropped and that only a partial frontality obtains. The two children 
may have been added slightly later. The style is reminiscent of the 
relief of Mithradates at BehistQn. The Tang-i-Sarwak relief (J) may 
represent the royal family, for there is no reason to suppose that the 
figures are divinities. The Hellenistic coiffure and the general charac- 
ter of their outline suggest a date at least as early as the first century 
B.c. The second relief (JJ), that of the king and queen, shows full 
frontality, and some individuals wear close-cropped hair and others 
have bobbed hair with curled ends. These facts, together with the 
presence of women, indicate a date about the first century a.p. One 
might even go so far as to propose Gotarzes II as the king represented. 
Relief JJJ, that of the horseman, is approaching the Sasanid style 
with hair puffs much conventionalized and a small conical cap like 
that worn by the figure before the altar (/ 1’). The relief of the horse- 
man should probably be dated toward tne end of the second century 
a.p. The lowest relief (J7Ja), that of the man and the lion, is so nearly 
obliterated that any dating is scarcely more than guesswork. Like 
III and IV, no special panel has been prepared for it; instead, no 
more rock has been cut away than was necessary to show the outline 
of the figures. Note that in /J7, which is probably earlier, a small area 
beyond the outline has been cleared in places. Relief J7Ja perhaps 
dates to the close of the second or the beginning of the third centuries 
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a.p., and what little of the carving is still distinguishable agrees with 
this view. 

The last relief (JV), that of the figure before the altar, probably be- 
longs to the third century A.D. and is either late Parthian or early 
Sasanian. The hair puffs are fully conventionalized and the curls are 
merely small bosses. Weather has affected this relief less than any 
other of the group, though perhaps this is a matter of its location on 
the boulder. The ribbons on the cone upon the altar float away al- 
most straight, and this lack of the wind-blown technique can be con- 
sidered as almost certain evidence of the correctness of the above date. 
Finally, the script on the altar belongs to about this period. Note that 
this relief is separated by a band of uncut stone from the relief of the 
king and queen (JJ) with which it is usually associated. Besides this 
physical separation, the great difference in styles precludes any such 
connection. Further, oriental kings have never portrayed gods (to 
say nothing of priests) twice as large as themselves. There is no reason 
to assume that this is a priest, since we know that anyone was privi- 
leged to offer sacrifices. More probably it is the king himself. 

On the same boulder as the reliefs just described but on another 
face is the figure of a man reclining on a couch in the position so 
familiar from Palmyra. He holds a wreath, the symbol of power, in 
his right hand. On his right stands a smaller figure, perhaps an at- 
tendant or very possibly the king’s son. The latter would be in keep- 
ing with Achaemenian tradition, for the reliefs at Persepolis picture 
Xerxes standing behind his father. To the left of the couch are two 
seated figures holding lances with decorated heads. De Bode® be- 
lieved that he saw on the figure to the left a sort of radiate nimbus, 
and there is a suggestion of this in Stein’s photographs. The seated 
figures are therefore probably military gods similar to those at Dura 
Europus. The reclining figure, almost certainly the king, has highly 
conventionalized hair puffs and a small conical cap similar to that 
worn by the figure before the altar (JV) on the other side of the boul- 
der. These facts, together with the inscription which is similar in 
script to A and B,*’ suggest a date in the early third century a.p. 
for the relief. 


* Travels, I, 355. The reliefs are apparently badly stained but otherwise in fair shape 
Because of the stain, photographs are unsatisfactory and a cast might be much more read- 
able 

*? So Stein, Old Routes, p. 106; cf. De Bode, Travels, Vol. I, Figs. 1-3 at the end of the 
volume, for rough copies of the inscriptions. 
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On another large stone to the north of that just described is the 
figure of a horseman done in flat relief. With leveled spear he rides 
against some unseen enemy as in the relief at Bavian; but between 
these two reliefs lies the whole story of development and degeneration 
during three centuries. Behind the horseman are two standing figures 
and one of a slain man, all much smaller in scale than the horseman. 


‘e 


Stein states that the horseman is “‘mailed,’’®* but his very clear photo- 
graph gives no indication of this. On the contrary, the pattern of the 
embroidery on his tight-fitting vest is very apparent. The scale armor 
on the horse is clearly depicted. As Rostovtzeff has pointed out,*® the 
horseman is merely one of the Dura graffiti done in relief. These 
graffiti date from the first half of the third century a.p., and, since the 
coiffure and general treatment of the relief agree with this date, it may 
safely be assigned to about that time. The scene is obviously his- 
torical, but without further information we cannot identify it. 

In the Shimbar Valley in the Bakhtiy4ri country, between Dizful 
and Isfahan, there 1s another Parthian relief,'®® consisting of a row of 
nine figures about six feet high and three smaller ones about two feet 
three inches high, all in full frontality. To hazard a guess concerning 
the script from Layard’s hand copies, the accompanying inscriptions 


appear to contain many more Pahlavi letters than the Tang-i-Sarwak 


inscriptions. The only available photograph is not clear, but it also 
suggests a date earlier than the third century A.p., perhaps some time 
in the second century a.p. A number of different costumes are repre- 
sented on this relief, some trousers and ‘“‘chaps”’ as in the case of the 
Shami statues, others knee-length coats. Two of the figures may 
carry spears. Rostovtzeff believed that one of the figures was nude 
and that the relief consisted of a row of gods,'* but a suggestion more 
in keeping with the iconographical tradition would be that they repre- 
sent the king, his court, attendant gods, and the royal children. 

8 Old Routes, p. 110 %9 *‘Dura,”’ Yale Classical Studies, V (1935), 272 

10¢@ A. H. Layard, “A Description of the Province of Khizistan,”’ /RGS, XVI (1846), 
84-86 (without illustration of the relief but with copies of the inscriptions); rediscovered 
by Monypenny and published with a photograph by Herzfeld, ‘‘Bericht tiber archiolo- 
gische Beobachtungen im siidlichen Kurdistan und in Luristan,"’ A MJ, I (1929-30), 71 and 
Pl. VIII 

10! Rostovtzeff, ‘‘Dura,’’ Yale Classical Studies, V (1935), 258. Other Parthian reliefs 
have similar rows of figures as at BehistQn and Tang-i-Sarwak, many of which are clearly 
not gods. When the Parthians wanted to represent a scene of sacrifice, it was done as at 


Dura with an individual, not necessarily a priest, scattering incense on a fire altar (cf. Stein, 
Old Routes, Figs. 32 and 36, and Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, Pl. LIT). 
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Another relief at a place called Hung-Naurdézi or Hong near Mala- 
mir may also be Parthian, but the single sketch thus far published is 
too uncertain evidence on which to form an opinion (Fig. 7).'® It is 


evidently of the early third century. Apparently there is no inscrip- 


tion.'°? The published sketch reminds one of the relief showing Vale- 
rian before Shapur at Naqsh-i-Rustam, for which it might be the proto- 
type if it is not actually Sasanian. 


Fig. 7.—The relief at Hung-Naurézi 


Of the reliefs at Qasr Ghelli and Finik' in northern Iraq little can 
be said beyond the remark of previous observers that they appear to 
be Parthian. They seem to be in an earlier rather than a later style 
and may date to the first century A.p. 

The Parthian relief at Sar-i-Pal, consisting of a man on horseback 
faced by one male figure holding out a wreath, has already been ade- 


Jéquier, in Mém. Dél. en Perse, III, 143, and Fig. 3. Stein (Old Routes, p. 137) sug- 
gests that it looks much like the relief of the king and queen at Tang-i-Sarwak and thus 
implies that it may be Parthian. I do not know if he has seen the relief itself 


A. H. Layard (Early Adventures in Persia, Susiana, and Babylonia, II (London, 1887}, 
12) states: ‘*“There was no inscription near them.’ However, Herzfeld (A MI, I [1929-30], 
71) says that there are inscriptions of about the first century a.p. among the reliefs at 
Malamir, but no copies have been published, and I do not know with what reliefs they 
are associated 
‘G. Bell, Amurath to Amurath (2d ed., London, 1924), pp. 297-99 and Figs. 189f.; 
Layard, Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon London, 1853), pp. 54 f. 
and sketches 
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quately discussed.'® Herzfeld has pointed out that both the paleog- 
raphy of the inscription and the iconography of the relief suggest a 
date in the second or third century A.D. 

At Amadia, some sixty miles north of Mosul, are two very worn 
reliefs'® which may be either Parthian or Sasanian. Each consists of a 
single standing figure clothed apparently in trousers. They are prob- 
ably late, but more than this it is impossible to say. 


While many of the characteristics of the various periods have al- 
ready been indicated in the course of this discussion, some general con- 
clusions may be drawn. The rock reliefs of Iran have been greatly in- 
fluenced by Mesopotamia, though the Elamite and perhaps also the 
Parthian periods were less affected than were others. The subject 
matter follows the general trend of the epoch, being predominantly 
religious in pre-Sargonid and Sargonid times, with an increasing 
amount of secular influence thereafter. In the Akkadian, Parthian, 
and Sasanian periods much of the relief work took on historical as- 
pects, and this was probably true in other less known post-Sargonid 
eras. 

Where the evidence is available, there seems to be a continuity of 
development and tradition in the rock reliefs. But from the time of 
the Guti in the twenty-fourth century B.c. to the reawakening of the 
Elamites in the eighth, few rock reliefs seem to have been cut. Of the 
depths to which Babylonia and presumably also Iran sank under both 
the Guti and the Kassites, we are already aware. There was little 
interest in either art or literature. The Elamites seem to have taken 
over the Kassites’ interest in stelae, and their culture, as one might 
expect, displayed certain archaistic tendencies. An example of this 
may be found in the bronze repoussé work showing a series of warriors, 
dated by the script to the thirteenth century, but clearly copying the 
stele of Naram Sin in its style of execution.'*?’ When Elamite art again 


revived in the eighth century, a new and different spirit was present, 


1% De Morgan, Mission scientifique en Perse, 1V (1896), 154—56 and Figs. 144f. (a photo- 
graph of the relief and a cast of the squeeze of the inscription) ; Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, 
pp. 54—55 and Pl. X XVI (photographs of the relief and inscriptions and a copy of the latter). 
Herzfeld now reads the name of Artabanus (V?) (see his ‘‘Reisebericht,"’ ZD MG, LX XX 
[1926], 228) 

10% W. Bachmann, Kirchen und Moscheen in Armenien und Kurdistan (““WVDOG,” 
Vol. XXV (Leipzig, 1913]), p. 1 and Pl. I 

107 Encyclopédie photographique de l'art, II (Paris, 1936), 275. 
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b) One of the reliefs at Tang-i-Sarwak 
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one which looks forward to the work of the Achaemenidae rather than 
backward into the past. 

It is difficult to study reliefs from sketches and inadequate photo- 
graphs, and some of the results secured must be considered tentative. 
As soon as possible better photographs should be taken. Only a very 
poor beginning has been made on the study of the inscriptions, and in 
many cases there has been no attempt to read the excellent casts and 
photographs now available. Work along this line would yield valuable 
historical and linguistic results and would in many cases date exactly 
the reliefs studied herein, but the task calls for long and intensive 
study by a specialist in Pahlavi and Late Aramaic. 


Pace 
Date Place Reference 


Jemdet Nasr (?) Kurangin on Fahlifin R. 78 
Annubanini, time of Naram Sin Zohab, near Sar-i-Pal SO 
Two other reliefs, same period Zohab, near Sar-i-Pdl 80 
Tar ...dunni, time of Naram Sin  Sheikhan, near Sari-i-Pdl 81 


Naram Sin (?) Darband-i-Gawr in Kara Dagh 82 


Gutian 

Gutian 

Hanni, Elamite, 8th cent. 
Hanni, Elamite, 8th cent. (3) 
Time of Hanni (?) 
Achaemenid (?) (2) 


” 
) 


Darius 


Achaemenid 

Seleucid 

Late Seleucid or Parthian 
Seleucid (?) (5) 
Mithradates II of Parthia 
Tigranes the Great 
Gotarzes II of Parthia 
Parthian (6) 

Parthian 

Parthian (?) 

Parthian 

Parthian 

Parthian 

Parthian or Sasanian 
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Kurangin on Fahliin R. 
Nagsh-i-Rustam 
Qal-i-Fir’in, near Malamir 


Shikaft-i-Salman, near Malamir 


Qal-i-Fir’dn 

Qdl-i-Fir’ dn 

Shah-Suwar near Malamir 
Behistin 


Deh-i-N6, right bank Gamas-i-ab 


Kel-i-Daad, near Sar-i-Pdl 
Batas, south of Spilik Pass 
Tang-i-Sarwak 

Behistain 

Bavian, Iraq 

Behistain 

Tang-i-Sarwak 

Shimbar 

Hung-Naurézi, near Malamir 
Finik, northern Iraq 

Qasr Ghelli, northern Iraq 
Sar-i-Pal 

Amadia, north of Mosul 
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WOMEN AND THE STATE IN EARLY ISLAM* 
NABIA ABBOTT 
I. MOHAMMED AND THE FIRST FOUR CALIPHS 


Students of Islam readily concede that Mohammed contributed 
something toward the general improvement of the position of the 
Arab woman of his day, but a considerable difference of opinion exists 
as to the real motive, extent, and significance of this contribution. 
Such differences of opinion will continue to prevail so long as scholars 
and the world at large hold so many varied and contradictory esti- 
mates of the personality and character of Mohammed himself; and at 
present there is no indication of a convergence toward a unified presen- 
tation of this Messenger of Allah to countless millions of human be- 
ings—white, yellow, brown, red, and black. However, most students 
of the life of Mohammed recognize two distinct tendencies that fre- 
quently conditioned his actions. In general, it is safe to state that 
Mohammed avoided drastic innovations and that he tolerated and 
adopted such public and private practices as had become well estab- 
lished through long usage, provided these were reasonably compatible 
with the cardinal doctrine of monotheism and the requirements of a 
theocratic state. Again, one can readily cite numerous incidents in 
support of the oft-made and widely accepted assertion that Moham- 
med’s legislation was frequently the result of a specific and immediate 
local situation calling for a comparatively prompt decision rather than 
the product of the deep and farsighted thought of a legislator weighing 
in the balance abstract principles and ideals of human conduct. Some 
see in these respective tendencies a policy of tolerance and effective 


practical administration. Others, again, use them to brand Moham- 


med as a second-rate reformer and a shrewd opportunist. 

Regardless of the tags one attaches to these traits of Mohammed's 
personality, they—alone or together—figure frequently in his attitude 
toward and treatment of the Moslem woman question in general. It 
is partly in this light that we can understand the position of the Mos- 


* See ‘‘Women and the State on the Eve of Islam,"" AJSL, LVIII (1941), 259-84. 
[Copyright 1942 by the University of Chicago. All Rights Reserved.} 
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lem Arab woman of his day and the day after. These considerations 
account in part for his ready acceptance of the honored position that 
the free Arab woman enjoyed in pre-Islamic Arabia. They help to 
explain how, on the one hand, Mohammed strove successfully for the 
improvement of the economic and legal status of all Moslem women 
and how, on the other hand, he left woman forever inferior to man, 
placing her one step below him.' We need not look, therefore, for 
spectacular changes in woman’s general position in the politico-reli- 
gious order that soon evolved. Indeed, the Islamic sources at our com- 
mand, read critically with an eye for detecting later practices, opin- 
ions, and ideals, present us with a picture that is largely parallel with 
that sketched in the previous section. Yet it was in this period that 
the seeds of definite politico-religious discrimination against women 
were sown. 

Inasmuch as Islam began more as a religious than as a political 
movement, it is well to look first into the status, practical and theo- 
retical, of woman in the new religious setup. We find that at the very 
beginning of the period woman enjoyed full religious liberty. She could 
accept or reject the new faith independent of what her father, brother, 
husband, or suitor saw fit to do. Numerous and well authenticated 
are the cases of women, high or low in station, who exercised this 
freedom.” It will, therefore, suffice to cite here only a few outstanding 
instances. In Mohammed’s own family we find that, aside from the 
unique position of Khadijah, a number of his aunts and girl cousins 
followed the new faith regardless of the antagonistic attitude of such 
leading men of ‘Abd al-Muttalib’s clan as Mohammed’s uncles Abi 
Lahab and ‘Abbas. Abi Sufyan’s daughter, Ramlah, better known as 
Umm Habibah,* accepted the new faith and migrated with her hus- 
band and the rest of the new converts to Abyssinia, where, though 
her husband became a Christian, she remained true to Islam. Later 


she married Mohammed and stood staunchly by him against the in- 


terests of her father at the critical time when Abi Sufydn was losing 
ground as the leader of the Makkan opposition. Su‘da bint Kuraiz, 


' Qur dn (Cairo, 1347/1928), Sirah 2: 228 and 4:34 


Cf. Gertrude H. Stern, ‘‘The First Women Converts in Early Islam,’ Jslamic Culture, 
XIII (1939), 290—305 


‘Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagat, VIII, 68-71 
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maternal aunt of ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan, was instrumental in that future 
caliph’s conversion.‘ The zeal of Fatimah, sister of ‘Umar ibn al-Khat- 
tab, resulted in the dramatic conversion of that stern and fiery char- 
acter whose role in Islam, both before and after his conversion, is in 
some respects comparable to that of Saul of Tarsus in Christianity. It 
was fear of the uncompromising and, at times, violent “Umar that 
caused Fiatimah and her husband to keep their conversion secret.® 
Umm Sulaim, an early convert at Madinah and mother of the well- 
known and oft-quoted Anas ibn Malik, is said to have repeatedly re- 
fused the hand of Abi Talhah until he yielded to her urging to follow 
Mohammed and accept Islam.*® 

On the other hand, not all of Mohammed’s cousins and aunts fol- 
lowed him at first, while Abi Bakr’s sisters followed their brother’s 
prophet only after the latter’s conquest of Makkah.’ Other women, of 
high or low degree, who refused the new faith despite the conversion of 
one or more of the men of the family, are frequently met with in the 
traditions, but they need not detain us here. 

The freedmen and slaves among the population did not enjoy the 
same extent of religious liberty as did the free men and women. Since 
their conversion generally entailed a definite social and economic loss 
to their patrons and owners, the latter did not hesitate to make them 
the object of severe persecution, resulting, in a few instances, in 
martyrdom. The honor of being the first martyr in Islam goes to a 
freedwoman, Sumayyah bint Khubbat, who patiently endured perse- 
cution rather than yield her new faith, and who was eventually killed 
by Abii Jahl.* 

Considering that Khadijah was Mohammed’s first and staunchest 
convert, it is not surprising that the new prophet sensed the great in- 
fluence that women converts could exert in establishing and spreading 
the new faith. He urged the believing women not to be lax in joyful 


praise.’ Seldom did he turn them away. Whenever a major occasion 


4 Isdbah, IV, 628f 

5 Ibn Hishim, Sirah, ed. Wiistenfeld (Géttingen, 1859), pp. 224-30; Ibn Sa‘d, III, 191- 
94. 

‘Ibn Sa‘d, VIII, 310-12. 

7 Dermenghem, Life of Mahomet, trans. Arabella Yorke (London, 1930), p. 71. 

8Ibn Sa‘d, VIII, 193 

* Ibid., p. 227. 
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demanded, he was ever ready to give them recognition by administer- 
ing the ““‘woman’s oath.”’ When, after the Treaty of Hudaibiyah, he 
felt himself secure enough against Makkan aggression, he did not 
hesitate to infringe on the terms of that treaty in order to accord Mak- 
kan women converts who followed him to Madinah the right to remain 
there, though the treaty terms called on him to return them to the 
Makkans. The occasion for this infringement arose out of the follow- 
ing specific incident. 

Umm Kulthim, a young lady of an independent and aggressive 
nature, was one of the few women of her day who could both read 
and write. She was, besides, an Umayyad, the stepsister of “Uthman 
ibn ‘Affan, and the daughter of that ‘Uqbah who was executed by 
Mohammed after Badr.'® She was among the early converts at 
Makkah, where, she claimed, she was taunted for her faith. Per- 
haps for that same faith she was also discriminated against in the 
matter of marriage, for she had no husband at the time of her flight in 
A.H. 6/a.D. 628. She left home and town and traveled on her own to 
Madinah, the first Quraishite woman to take such a step. She was 
speedily followed by her two brothers, who, citing the terms of the 
treaty, demanded that she return with them to Makkah. Umm Kul- 
thiim protested and appealed for protection to Mohammed, where- 
upon he, on the strength of a new revelation, set aside the treaty clause 
involved. The new revelation, found in Sirah 60:10, reads: 


O ye who believe, when believing women come to you as emigrants, ex- 
amine them—Allah best knoweth their belief. Then if ye know them to be 
believers, do not send them back to the unbelievers; they are not lawful for 
them, nor are the unbelievers lawful for such women. But pay them what 
they have spent (for their dowers). It is no fault in you that ye marry them 
when (or if) ye give them their dowers. Do not hold on to ties with unbeliev- 
ing women but ask for what ye have spent (as their dowers) and let them ask 
for what they have spent. That is the judgment of Allah; He judgeth between 
you; and Allah is knowing, wise. 


Thus not only was Umm Kulthim not to be forced to return with 


her brothers but the occasion itself was used for general legislation 
affecting unattached Moslem women and prohibiting the marriage of 


© For her full story see ibid., pp. 6f. and 167 f.; Baladhburi, Futah, p. 472; cf. also Muir, 
Life, ed. Weir (Edinburgh, 1923), pp. 230 and 365. 
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Moslems of either sex to non-Moslems. As for the colorful Umm Kul- 
thiim, she settled in Madinah and married, in succession, four of 
Mohammed’s companions famous in the history of Islam. The first 
was his “adopted son’ Zaid ibn Hiarithah after he had divorced 
Zainab, whom Mohammed married. After Zaid’s fall in the Battle 
of Miatah (7/629), Umm Kulthim married Zubair ibn al--Awwim, 
a man known to be harsh with his wives and one from whom she con- 
trived to secure her divorce. Her next husband was the wealthy and 
honored ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf. After his death (32 /652-53) she 
married the well-known conqueror of Egypt, “Amr ibn al-‘As. 

Somewhat earlier than this episode, the women had raised the ques- 
tion that, though they had accepted Allah and his Prophet, the 
Quranic revelations were always addressed to the men. According 
to some, it was the women in general, but, according to others, it was 
Mohammed’s wives, and, according to still others, it was his wife, 
Umm Salamah, who took the initiative in this matter. To show that 
the new faith did not discriminate against the feminine sex, neither 
in duties nor in rewards, Sirah 33:35, addressed specifically to both 
the sexes—a form of address used on several subsequent occasions- 
was revealed." The verse in question reads: 

The self-surrendering men and the self-surrendering women, the believing 
men and the believing women, the obedient men and the obedient women, the 
truthful men and the truthful women, the enduring men and the enduring 
women, the submissive men and the submissive women, the almsgiving men 
and the almsgiving women, the fasting men and the fasting women, the conti- 
nent men and the continent women, the Allah-remembering men and the 


Allah-remembering women—for them Allah has prepared forgiveness and a 
mighty reward." 


Again, an incident is reported in which the women—most of whom, 
no doubt, had to shoulder the domestic burdens of a Martha even 
though some among them yearned for the spiritual privileges of a 
Mary—came to Mohammed and complained that the men were out- 
stripping them in the knowledge of the teachings of the Prophet. They 
requested him to assign them a special time for instruction so that 


1 Cf. Ibn Sa‘d, VIII, 144f.; Baidawi, Anwar al-Tanzil...., ed. Fleischer (2 vols.; 
Lipsiae, 1846-48), II, 128f 


12 The translation is that of Richard Bell, The Qur’dn (Edinburgh, 1939,) IT, 414. 
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they could catch up with the men. As usual, Mohammed obliged 
them; the meeting took place, but we know little of what he taught 
them.!* 

Whether the above incident is reliable or not, there are other suffi- 
cient indications that Mohammed generally took for granted and 
sanctioned the public participation of women in the religious life of 
the new Moslem community. They attended the mosque; they par- 
ticipated in the religious services on feast days;'* they listened to 
Mohammed’s public discourses; they memorized and recited his reve- 
lations; they acquired as their private possession written portions of 
the sacred text; they could, like the men, pray over the dead; and 
they went on the pilgrimages. These privileges, it will be readily no- 
ticed, are such as any member of the congregation may passively 
share. 

The crucial test of woman’s real position is to be looked for in the 
field of active leadership. Was she allowed to fill all or any of the pub- 
lic offices associated with the new religious life? Could she be the 
imam and lead a congregation in prayer? Could she be a khdtibah or 
waizah and preach to or exhort the congregation? Could she be a 
mwadhdhinah and give the public call to prayer? References in the 
arlier traditions to these matters are, on the whole, very scanty. They 
yield no single instance where a woman is known to have acted as 
imam in a mosque. They record only one instance of a woman acting 
as imam for the members, both men and women, of her household. 
This was the Khazrajite Umm Waragqah bint ‘Abd Allah of the Bani 
al-Najjar, who present us with more than one outstanding woman, 
including the warrior Umm ‘Umarah. Umm Waraqah" appears to 
have been an early convert genuinely interested in and devoted to the 
new faith. She begged permission of Mohammed to accompany the 
Moslems to Badr so as to minister to the wounded and to court 


‘* Bukhari, Sahih, ed. Krehl (4 vols.; Leyden, 1862-1908), I, 38, and IV, 430 

‘* Bukhari, I, 90, 247, 249 

' Ibn Sa‘d, II*, 46f., 68-70; Tabari, I, 1805; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad (Cairo, a.u. 1313), VI, 
169. Stern (op. cit., p. 302, n. 4) has overlooked authentic cases of this kind at the same 
time that she has been misled, partly by faulty print in Ibn Sa‘d's text, into citing the case 
of Sukainah bint al-Husain as a unique one, when in reality it was not a woman, (mm 
Kulthim, who prayed over Sukainah but a man, Shaibah ibn Nasah. In her n. 3 on the 
same page read ‘‘under one reciter’’ instead of ‘‘for one recitation.”’ 


* Ibn Sa‘d, VIII, 335; Ibn Hanbal, VI, 504; Abii Nu‘aim, II, 63 
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martyrdom, for which reason Mohammed thereafter called her the 
shahidah or “‘martyress.”” She is one of the few women mentioned to 
have ‘‘collected the Qur’in.”’ Although this means, primarily, that 
she had memorized Mohammed’s revelations, it does not necessarily 
exclude the possibility that she had also a written collection of por- 
tions of it, as a few other women—including Aishah and Hafsah— 
were said to have had. No reason whatsoever is given for the strange 
but specific statement that Mohammed commanded (not requested) 
her to be the imam of her household, the members of which must have 
been numerous, since she had her own muw?adhdhin to call them to 
prayer. Neither do the later jurists, who deny the right of a woman to 
be an imam for a mixed group” in public or in private, attempt to ex- 
plain this, so far as we know, unique case of Umm Waragqah. 

A few instances are mentioned in which a woman acted as imdm 
for the women members only of her household. The most interesting 
and instructive case relates to Umm Salamah. The full story comes 
to us from the Shi‘ite jurist Zaid (d. 122/740) ibn “Ali ibn Husain ibn 
‘Ali, originating with the last mentioned and transmitted in this un- 
broken isndd to Zaid. Mohammed and ‘Ali one day visited Umm 
Salamah, and, seeing a group of women praying aside, Mohammed 
asked: “OO Umm Salamah, which prayer are you offering?”’ 

“The prescribed one,’’ she answered. 

“Did you then not act as imdm for them?” 

“O Messenger of Allah, is that then good and righteous?”’ 

“Yes. Stand in their midst so that they are neither in front nor 
behind you, but to your right and your left.’’'® 

It is not known if this episode took place before or after Moham- 
med’s marriage to Umm Salamah in the year 4/626. The surprise im- 
plied in her counterquestion seems to indicate that, for her at least, 
this was a new idea. This in turn would indicate that the episode pre- 
ceded that of Mohammed’s command to Umm Waragqah to act as 
imam for her household, since it is not likely that Umm Salamah, even 
as an ordinary member of the new community, let alone as the wife 


17 E.g., Mawardi, Ahkdm al-Sultdniyah (Cairo, 1298), p. 98, and Fagnan’s translation 
of the same (Alger, 1915), p. 213. 


18 Zaid ibn ‘Ali, Majm@‘at-Figh, ed. Griffini (Milan, 1919), p. 43; ef. also Ibn Sa‘d 
VIII, 356, and Stern, op. cit., p. 299. 
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of Mohammed, would not have known of the function of Umm Wara- 
qah as imam. Though one cannot be sure of the relative dates of these 
two events, the probability that the Umm Salamah episode came first 
opens up a tantalizing line of thought. It would seem to indicate that, 
in the earlier years at Madinah, Mohammed was disposed, as occasion 
arose, to take a series of progressive steps which, if uninterrupted, 
might have led to the complete equality of women and men in mat- 
ters religious, private and public, here and in the hereafter. With 
Umm Salamah he initiated the woman imdm for the women of the 
immediate household; with Umm Waraqah and her mw?adhdhin he 
provided for a woman imdm in a more “official” capacity, since her 
services were for a larger household with its members of both sexes. 
Would he not, then, have gone further and “ordered” a woman imam 
at least for the women in the public mosque? Would such a step have 
been so impossible in a land that, after all, was familiar with the pub- 
lie functions of a kdhinah and a rabbat al-bait, and a land that was, 
furthermore, soon to bring the prophetess Sajaih to the fore? On the 
other hand, had Mohammed taken these steps, he would have been 
far more progressive than Paul on the parallel question of the Chris- 
tian women in the churches.'® 

It is useless to speculate too much on these questions. For, even if 
Mohammed did indeed have so progressive a disposition to begin with, 
the great probability is that it would not have gone on uninterrupted. 
For there is no denying the fact that a change in Mohammed's rela- 
tions and attitudes toward women had overtaken him in his last 
years. The change is perhaps dimly foreshadowed in his persistent 
courtship of the beautiful but seemingly none too eager Umm Sala- 
mah. It is more evident in the chain of events leading up to his mar- 
riage in the year 5/627 to his cousin Zainab bint Jahsh, divorced wife 
of his adopted son Zaid. The resulting scandal was the immediate 
occasion for the first step in the direction of seclusion of women in 
Islam. Thereafter, the number of Mohammed's wives increased rapid- 
ly, and his domestic troubles multiplied in proportion, until the dis- 
tracted prophet threatened his harem with mass divorce. Such goings- 
on were not conducive to the dignity and cause of women. Moreover, 


1 Cf.,e.g., 1 Cor. 14:34f. and I Tim. 2:8—-12 
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as each major harem occasion developed, Mohammed’s most trusted 
counselors, who were also his fathers-in-law, Abii Bakr and ‘Umar ibn 
al-Khattab, threw in their weight against their daughters, whom they 
seriously took to task. The harsh and forceful “Umar, who could not 
endure any insubordination in his own harem, went even further. He 
urged Mohammed to set a good example by stern action lest the wom- 
en of Islam, already inclined to follow in the footsteps of the more in- 
dependent women of Madinah, should stand up successfully against 
their husbands.*° Ghost of Prince Memucan crying out to Ahasuerus 
the king against the example of Vashti the queen! 

The reign of Abii Bakr al-Saddiq was too short and the character 
of the man too faithful to allow any change, for better or for worse, in 
the religious status of women. The decade-long reign of “Umar provid- 
ed that believer in male superiority with the opportunity to use his 
great influence in the direction of restricting woman’s participation in 
public worship. Umm Waragqah continued to enjoy her privilege until 
her death in his reign. Umm Salamah most probably continued to be 
the imam for her women, and Aishah is definitely known to have so 
functioned after Mohammed’s death,” as, in all probability, she did 
also before it, since she was not one to let a rival wife get ahead of her 
in any way. In these instances ‘Umar may not have felt justified, even 
if he dared, to revoke a privilege specifically granted by Mohammed to 
any or all of these women. But he was not the man to accept the case 
of Umm Waraqah as a precedent to be followed; nor was he one to 
relish the free appearance of the women in the mosques. He tried, 
short of a direct command, to limit the women to praying at home, but 
he met opposition at the hands of his own son and effective resistance 
from his wife.” Since he could not prevent the women’s appearance in 
the mosques, he did, from his point of view, the next best thing. He 
segregated the sexes and appointed a separate imdm for each. Sulai- 
man ibn Abi Hathmah was appointed as the imdm for the women, for 


whom he apparently held separate services in the mosque.** 


*” E.g., Bukhari, III, 442—45, and IV, 85 f.; Ibn Sa‘d, VIII, 131—39. See also Ibn Sa‘d, 
VIII, 148, and ‘J@¢d, III, 275 f., for “Umar's general harshness to the fair sex 


2 Ibn Sa‘d, VIII, 355, and Stern, op. cit., p. 299 
*2 Ibn Hanbal, II, 7, 140; Isdbah, IV, 686 f.; Stern, op. cit., p. 303. 


23 Ibn Sa‘d, V, 16f. 
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In the matter of the pilgrimage, too, ‘Umar curtailed the freedom 
of the women. He set a powerful example by forbidding Mohammed's 
widows to make the pilgrimage. There must have been some opposi- 
tion to this, for he revoked the restriction in the last year of his reign. 
Mohammed’s wives made the journey in his company, but they were 
carefully secluded on the way and guarded by ‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn 
Awf and ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan.** The latter was the succeeding, aged, 
and easygoing caliph in whose reign (23-35/644—56) the women re- 
gained some of their lost position. Not only did he continue to allow 
the Mothers of the Believers to go on the pilgrimage but he actually 
undid ‘Umar’s efforts in the matter of separate services and imdm’s for 
the women. Men and women met together once again in public wor- 
ship, but the women formed a separate group and were held back in 
the inclosure until all the men had departed.” 

We see, therefore, that even if Mohammed was, at first, disposed to 
allow active religious leadership among the women, later, partly be- 
cause of some personal episodes in his life, he initiated the principle 
and practice of seclusion, with his wives setting the example. This and 
the fact that ‘Umar ibn al-Khattaéb was opposed to public participa- 
tion by the women crystallized in the period under consideration the 
Mcslem woman’s orthodox position into one of passivity and submis- 
siveness comparable to that already imposed on the women of her 
Jewish and Christian neighbors. 

We turn next to the consideration of woman’s political activity in 
the new Moslem state. Our first problem is to ascertain the nature and 
significance of the part played by the two women of Madinah, Umm 

Umiarah and Umm Mani‘, in the secret alliance of “Aqabah.* The 
traditions speak, aside from a preliminary meeting, of two secret night 
meetings known as the First and the Second Night of “Aqabah. The 
two women, when mentioned by the sources, appear only in connec- 
tion with the Second Night. The actual number of these meetings has 
been questioned from time to time; the most recent investigation leads 
‘ Tbid., VIII, 150 f 


%* Ibid., V, 17; ef. Stern, op. cit., p. 300 


* Cf. Ibn Hishim, pp. 296, 305, 312f.; Ibn Sa‘d, VIII, 5, 298, 301; Tabari, I, 1219; 
Abii Nu‘aim, II, 64 
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to the suggestion that there was but one.’ In that case the aggressive 
women of Madinah were present at the very first definite politico- 
religious alliance made by Mohammed, for associated with the meet- 
ing(s) of “Aqabah is the persistent appearance of the ““‘women’s oath,”’ 
even in the accounts where no specific mention of the women is made. 
We have no parallel to this ‘women’s oath” before Mohammed; and 
it would be strange, indeed, if such an oath was initiated without ref- 
erence to the women or administered first to men only. It is to be re- 
membered that Mohammed approached the Madinans in both a re- 
ligious and a political capacity and at a time when he needed powerful 
and tangible protection against the growing and dangerous hostility 
of the Makkans. Furthermore, if there was only one treaty-making 
and oath-taking meeting at “Aqabah, there would be no point to Mo- 
hammed’s acceptance of anything short of what he most needed and 
desired at that time—namely, a defensive alliance. The probabilities 
seem to be that there was one important treaty meeting at “Aqabah 
attended by several leading men of Madinah and our two women; that 
these concluded a defensive alliance with Mohammed; that the ‘“‘wom- 
en’s oath”? was administered to both the men and the women; and 
that the men alone took the additional pledge to fight for the new 


cause, the women naturally being generally exempt from front-rank 
war service. What the actual wording of these oaths was is difficult 
to say, since slightly different versions are met with; but eventually it 
crystallized into Sirah 60:12, which reads: 


O thou prophet, when believing women come to thee offering thee alle- 
giance on the basis that they will not associate anything with Allah, will not 
steal, will not commit adultery, will not kill their children, will not produce a 
scandal which they have devised between their hands and feet, and will not 
oppose thee in anything reputable, accept their allegiance and ask Allah to 
forgive them—Allah is forgiving, compassionate.** 


When the Hijrah or Flight was accomplished and Mohammed was 
safely settled in Madinah, the women again figured collectively and 
individually in the taking of the oath of allegiance. ‘Umar ibn al- 
Khattab, acting as Mohammed’s representative, called the women of 


27 Gertrud Mélaméde, ‘“‘The Meetings at al-‘Akaba,’’ Le Monde oriental, XXVIII, 
(1934), 17-58, for this and the following statement and for a full survey of the sources in- 
volved 

28 Cf. Bell, Quran, II, 574 
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Madinah together and administered the oath, while small groups of 
women, and individual ones, acting on their own initiative thereafter, 
approached Mohammed and tendered their allegiance.*® We have re- 
lated elsewhere the administration of the oath of allegiance, after the 
conquest of Makkah, to the leading women of that city, when they 
accompanied Hind, the wife of Abi Sufyan, on that memorable occa- 
sion.*° 

A few traditions imply that some of the women took the Pledge of 
the Tree at Hudaibiyah. Two such are mentioned by name—Rabi 
bint Mu‘awwadh*® and Umm Farwah.* Now the Pledge of the Tree 
was taken in anticipation of expected military action between Mo- 
hammed and the Quraish and was intended primarily to strengthen 
the morale of the fighters who, according to most sources, were called 
upon to promise not to flee the battle but to fight, if need be, unto 
death. It does not seem, therefore, that the women as a body would 
be called on to take such an oath. However, though the Moslem wom- 
en were specifically exempt from military service,** there were, never- 
theless, as we shall presently see, some warring Amazons among them. 
These volunteered their services and, in the excitement of the battle, 
rushed in among the ranks and fought side by side with their men. 
Umm ‘Umirah, foremost of such women, veteran of many a battle, 
and one of the two women participants in the Pledge of “Aqabah, was 
present at the Pledge of the Tree. Though her biographies do not 
specify that she actually took the pledge, yet there are, in connection 
with this particular occasion, traditions in which she herself relates 
how, seizing a tent pole in one hand and placing a knife in her girdle 
with the other, she exclaimed, ‘‘I hope to kill anyone that comes near 
me!’’*4 She and women of her caliber may well have volunteered to 
take this pledge. 

Many are the contradictory yet interesting traditions that concern 


2*ITbn Sa‘d, VIII, 2 ff.; cf. Wensinck, A Handbook of Early Muhammadan Traditions 
(Leiden, 1927), pp. 18 f. (‘‘Allegiance—Women"’). 


* Of. AJSL, LVILI (1941), 276f. 

*t Ibn Sa‘d, VIII, 327 f.; Igabah, IV, 574. 
* Ibn Sa‘d, VIII, 222; Igdbah, IV, 936 f. 
7? Ibn Hanbal, VI, 71, 75, 79, 165f 


** Waqidi, Kitab al- Magh4zi, trans. Wellhausen (Berlin, 1882), p. 254; cf. also Ibn Sa‘d, 
VIII, 301—4. 
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the manner in which Mohammed concluded and sealed, as it were, 
these women’s oaths.** Not even a casual reader can escape the con- 
viction that the strained effort to credit Mohammed with the deter- 
mination not to touch the hands of the women reflects the spirit not of 
the first but of the third century of Islam. The handshake was a cus- 
tomary way of concluding an agreement. The dipping of the hands 
into a common bowl, filled usually with water, was also used. Both 
methods were used by Mohammed in accepting the women’s alle- 
giance, though in the case of the handshake the traditions hasten to 
add that Mohammed covered his hand first with a cloth. But no such 
cover is mentioned in connection with the oath that ‘Umar, acting 
for Mohammed, is supposed to have administered soon after the ar- 
rival at Madinah; and ‘Umar, as we have seen, was not a man to be 
more liberal than Mohammed in his outlook on any phase of contact 
with women. The probabilities are that at “Aqabah and in the earlier 
years at Madinah such women as took the oath did so in the same 
manner as the men, and these usually shook hands with Mohammed. 

The participation of Arab women, singly or in groups, in the battles 
of Islam is in itself significant of their independent position. Instances 
of such participation can be found literally by the dozens. Outstanding 
among the women at the Battle of Unud was Umm ‘Umarah. Armed 
with man’s weapons, she fought side by side with her husband and 
sons in defense of Mohammed. Present at almost every major battle 
in the few years that followed, she received many a wound and proud- 
ly displayed her battle scars. Eventually she suffered the loss of a hand 
in the famous Battle of “Aqrabah in the reign of Abii Bakr.** Umm 
Sulaim, mother of Anas ibn Malik, armed herself with a dagger and 
went into action at Uhud and Hunain.*” When the Makhzimite Umm 
Hakim received news of the fall of her one-day bridegroom, Khalid 
ibn Sa‘id ibn al-‘As, at Marj al-Saffar, she wrenched up the tent pole 
and rushed out to avenge him, killing no less than seven (sic!) Byzan- 
tine soldiers.** The poetess al-Khansi and Salmah, widow of Mu- 
thannai and wife of the commanding general Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqgqis, 


* E.g., Ibn Sa‘d, VIII, 1-6 
% Ibn Sa‘d, VIII, 301—4; Wagidi, p. 246; Ibn Hisham, p. 573; Isdbah, [V, 806 f., 927-29 


37 Ibn Sa‘d, VIII, 310f.; Abii Nu‘aim, II, 57 
28 Ibn Sa‘d, VIII, 191; Fut&h, p. 118 
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were present at Qadisiyah, where the poetry of the one and the taunts 
and schemes of the other produced dramatically heroic action on the 
part of their men.*® We have mentioned elsewhere Hind’s characteris- 
tic leadership of the women at the Battle of Yarmik.*® Much in the 
same fashion, Azdah bint al-Harith, wife of <Utbah ibn Ghazwan, 
leader of the expedition against the seaport of Ubullah at the head of 
the Persian Gulf, led the woman’s battalion, marching in martial ar- 
ray, carrying banners and creating the impression of a large Moslem 
host.“ Aishah’s role at the Battle of the Camel forces one to recall the 
cult of the Lady of Victory. Women fought in the armies of both 
Ali and Mu‘awiyah in the Battle of Suffin.” 

The Moslem woman’s independent position is reflected in still an- 
other phase of strife and warfare. She could grant amdn or asylum to 
peacetime fugitives and to enemy refugees and thereby afford them 
full protection. This right, definitely conceded by Mohammed to his 
daughter Zainab“ and to Umm Hani,“ is recognized by all orthodox 
jurists. 

The evidence so far would seem to indicate that Mohammed rec- 
ognized the women as free and participating citizens of the new and 


militant state. However, the real test of the fulness of their political 
liberty and participation must be looked for, here as in the case of 
their religious participation, in the field of active public leadership. 
The results, so far as the traditions go, are, as was perhaps to be ex- 


pected, less encouraging than those arrived at in the case of religious 
leadership. In vain do we look for an accredited woman counselor and 
adviser or for a woman deputy, either to or from Mohammed. We 
read only of the Tamimite Qailah bint Makhramah, who, for purely 
personal reasons, wished to see Mohammed and managed to accom- 


** Putih, pp. 255-58; Isdébah, IV, 551 and 636 
® Futah, p. 135; AJSL, LVIII (1941), 277. 


‘| Puttih, p. 343; Yaqiit, Geog., I, 640; III, 862; cf. Muir, The Caliphate , ed. 
Weir (Edinburgh, 1915), p. 122 


“Ted, 1, 158 f.; Yaqiit, Geog., II, 336; Qalqashandi, Subh al-A‘shda (Cairo, 1913-19), I, 
248-54 


‘Ibn Hishim, p. 469; Ibn Sa‘d, II’, 63; cf. Caetani, Annali, 1, 696 
‘* Bukhari, I1, 296 


*® Willi Heffening, Das islamische Fremdenrecht (‘‘Beitrige zum Rechts und Wirt- 
schaftsleben des islamischen Orients,’’ Vol. I [Hanover, 1925]), p. 20 
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pany the deputation of the Bani Bakr ibn Wil. Realizing that Mo- 
hammed was about to dispose of some pasture lands that belonged to 
her tribe, she spoke on that tribe’s behalf in effective protest.“ 

Turning to the Qur’an, we find there no specific pronouncement, pro 
or con, concerning the eligibility of woman for political service. In the 
story of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba—the only Qur’anic reference 
to a woman exercising supreme political power in her own right—no 
fault is found with the queen on political grounds, but she is found 
wanting because of her false faith. She is described as a woman well 
endowed with “everything,” that is, everything needed for the good 
government of her kingdom.*’ She is credited with having a mighty 
throne, on which she presumably sat while conducting state affairs of 
prime importance. She is represented in true democratic council with 
her nobles, who display all confidence in her and place themselves at 
her command : 

She said: “O ye nobles, give me an opinion in my affair; I am not in the 
habit of resolving an affair until ye are present with me.” 


They said: ‘‘We have strength and fierce warlike spirit; the affair is in thy 
hands, see what commands thou wilt give.’ 


The revelation of the story is generally assigned to the Makkan or 
early Madinan period and may, therefore, indicate that, before per- 
sonal reasons led Mohammed to seclude his women, he had no definite 
intention of categorically disqualifying all women for state service 
and condemning any or all of their efforts in that direction. It is, 


therefore, highly improbable that he is responsible for any or all of the 


different versions of a tradition accredited to him—a tradition that 
was invoked for the first time in connection with Aishah’s leadership 
in the civil war against ‘Ali. The story is that when Mohammed, who 
watched with keen interest the fatal struggle between Byzantium and 
Persia, heard that a woman sat on the Persian throne, he made the 
statement that a people who place a woman over their affairs are un- 

“ For her full story see Ibn Sa‘d, I*, 56—58, and VIII, 228; ‘Igd, I, 137 f.; Igdbah, IV, 
753 ff.; ef. Stern, op. cit., pp. 293 f. 


‘7 E.g., Baidawi, 11, 66, and Suyiti, Tafsir, II, 46; cf. Nawawi, Biog. Dict., p. 828, 
where she is described as the viceregent (khalifah) of Solomon 


48 Sirah 27 :32 f.; cf. Bell, II, 366f 
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fortunate or unhappy or do not prosper.*® It is this statement that is 
made the basis of political discrimination against the Moslem woman. 

To get further light on Mohammed’s generally tolerant attitude 
toward women as open participators in or private advisers on public 
affairs, we must look closer into his relationship, first, with Khadijah 
and, second, with the more aggressive and influential members of his 
subsequent harem. 

Western scholars, delving into a mass of frequently contradictory 
and sometimes legendary materials bearing on Khadijah bint Khu- 
wailid—the first and for a quarter of a century the only wife of Mo- 
hammed—have given us varying estimates of her social status and 
moral character at the time when she first entered into the young 
Mohammed’s life as his successful but middle-aged employer. Some 
believe that the wealthy woman had no social status to speak of and 
that she profited as much, if not more, from frequent contracts of a 
loose form of marriage current in the Arabia of her day as from her 
trading activities.°° Others again—and they are in the majority—be- 
lieve with the traditionists that she was a respectable widow or a di- 
vorcee—a status that carried no moral stigma—engaged in an inde- 
pendent and lucrative trade, and an honorable member of the mer- 
chant aristocracy of Makkah." The second picture of Khadijah, with 
some of the gloss of later traditionists removed and viewed in the light 
of her long and faithful life with Mohammed, seems to be nearer the 
truth. 

The traditions are replete with high praise for Khadijah as woman 
and wife. They are unanimous in crediting her with insight into Mo- 
hammed’s character beyond any displayed by his companions. For, 
in truth, it was her wealth that gave Mohammed leisure for spiritual 
contemplation. It was her quick perception that recognized the first 
signs of his prophetic call. It was her timely initiative that brought 


confirmation of this call from her cousin Waragah. It was as much her 


‘*°E g., Bukhari, IV, 376f.: Ibn Hanbal, V, 38, 43; cf. Wensinck, Handbook 
oun 


p. 255 


* W. Robertson Smith, Kingship and Marriage in Early Arabia (London, 1903), 
pp. 120 f., 289 f.; but see Caetani, I, 141, n. 2. 


SE.g., Muir, Life, pp. 23f.; Tor Andrae, Mohammed, trans. Menzel (New York. 
1936), pp. 52f.; Buhl, Das Leben Muhammeds, trans. Schaeder (Leipzig, 1930), p. 118 
and n. 28 
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favorable reaction to Gabriel’s messages as anything that that Arch- 
angel did or said that convinced the perplexed Mohammed himself of 
his prophetic call. Finally, it was her constant devotion to and faith 
in Mohammed, whom she gently comforted and wisely counseled to 
the last of her days, that steadied at every critical point the Prophet 
of Allah in his none too clear path of prophecy. The pious Moslem 
sees in Khadijah a noble woman of sound judgment, resolute action, 
tender devotion, and unswerving faithfulness—Allah’s special gift to 
Mohammed, a companion to steady and strengthen him and one to 
lighten his burden. It is therefore, perhaps, no accident that Ibn 
Ishaq (d. 151/768) refers to her as wazir sidq,” or faithful vizier, a term 
generally associated with Mohammed’s first right-hand man, Abi 
Bakr, who in a measure took up a share of Mohammed’s burden where 
Khadijah at her death had dropped it. Her role is briefly and effec- 
tively stated in this simple tradition: ‘So Khadijah believed and at- 
tested the truth of that which came to Mohammed from Allah. Thus 
was Allah minded to lighten the burden of his Prophet; for he heard 
nothing that grieved him touching his rejection by the people, but he 
had recourse unto her, and she comforted, reassured, and supported 
him.” 

Mohammed himself was neither unaware nor unappreciative of his 
remarkable wife’s influence on his home life and public career. It was 
always to her that he first turned in moments of inner doubt and peri- 
ods of public disdain and persecution. Her death was one of the dark- 
est periods of his life, and her memory he long tenderly cherished. 
Years after, when Allah had raised him new burden-bearers in the per- 
sons of Abii Bakr and ‘Umar and made clear the way of prophecy be- 
fore him, the memory of Khadijah still lingered. By way of a thanks- 
giving for such a model of a wife he would now and again have a kid 
or a sheep slaughtered and distributed to the poor in honor of her 
memory. Her name was often on his lips—so often, indeed, that the 
young and vivacious Aishah, best beloved though she was of all his 
living wives, grew more jealous of his memory of a dead woman she 
had never seen than of his attention to any of her rivals in the flesh. 

‘:Ibn Hisham, p. 277; for wazir see Sprengling, ‘‘From Persian to Arabic,’’ AJSL, 
LVI (1939), 231-36. 

53 Ibn Hisham, pp. 155 f.; cf. Muir, Life, p. 55, for translation. 
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In a fit of jealousy she made reference to “that toothless old woman, 
whom Allah had replaced with a better,”’ and drew on herself a quick 
rebuke from a displeased and agitated Mohammed, who rushed to the 
defense of the departed Khadijah with, ““Nay, indeed, Allah has not 
replaced her by a better. She believed in me when I was rejected; 
when they called me a liar, she proclaimed me truthful; when I was 
poor, she shared with me her wealth; and Allah granted me her chil- 
dren though withholding those of other women.’’** On another occa- 
sion he paid her the utmost tribute by assigning to her the most hon- 
ored position of being the First Lady of Islam in the here and the here- 
after.®® 

It would be futile to attempt to explain the unanimous verdict of 
the traditions in favor of Khadijah on any other basis than her true 
merit. An assumption that the later traditionists have glorified her 
character because of her unique relationship to Mohammed and her 
position in Islam would encounter some obstacles. Many an uncompli- 
mentary tradition is recorded against Mohammed himself, against 
several of his wives, and against his daughter Fatimah. Second- and 
third-century traditionists were not particularly disposed to glorify 
the women, since by then the seclusion and degradation of the Moslem 
women in general had advanced beyond anything known in the first 
decades of Islam. It is equally futile to attempt to explain Khadijah’s 
role, in a general way, as a relic of ancient Arabian matriarchy® or, in 
a specific way, 2s the motherly interest of an elderly wife in the career 
of her young husband.*’ For over and above these stands towering 
Khadijah’s own dominant character and the fact of Mohammed's ac- 
ceptance of her as his companion, counselor, and trustworthy sharer of 
his spiritual struggles. Sprenger’s estimate of her role in Islam is, 
therefore, not far from the truth. His conclusion is that, “without the 
affection and faith of Khadijah, Mohammed would never have been 
a prophet; and when death overtook her, Islam lost much of its purity 
and the Qur’an of its dignity.’** For it was only in his later years 

‘Ibn Hanbal, VI, 117 f. and 154; Isaébah, IV, 541 f 

* E.g., Bukhari, III, 13, and Tirmidhi, Sahih (Cairo, 1931-34), XIII, 251-55 

*E g., Caetani, Studi di storia oriental, III (Milan, 1914), 22 

Edward William Lane, Selections from the Kur-dn (London, 1879), p. lxxii, n. 1 
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that Mohammed, distracted by his own harem intrigues and in- 
fluenced by the urgings of his male companions, acquiesced in his 
countrymen’s generally unfavorable attitude toward the women. 
Even then, one cannot with justice accuse him of thinking, for in- 
stance, of Aishah or Umm Salamah as nothing but a charming snare, 
an ornamental article of furniture, or a pretty plaything.®® It was 
Umm Salamah’s ready and sound advice, wisely accepted by Moham- 
med, that dispelled a political cloud that threatened to engulf the 
prophet. The pacific Treaty of Hudaibiyah came as an anticlimax to 
his followers who had but recently taken the Pledge of the Tree in 
confident anticipation of military victory over the Makkans. There- 
fore, when Mohammed ordered the men to shave their heads and to 
slaughter sacrificial animals in celebration of the peaceful settlement, 
not one of them moved to obey. A second and third repetition of the 
command met with the same non-co-operation. The perplexed Mo- 
hammed entered Umm Salamah’s tent and told her of the dangerous 


situation. “Go out,” she advised, “but speak to no one; offer your 


sacrifice and have your own head shaved.”” Mohammed carried out 
her advice. Presently, the force of example and a fait accompli brought 


the believers into line, and the ceremonies were performed by all. 
Later, she warned against strife and warfare while some of the other 
widows of Mohammed wept in vain when that other Mother of the 
Believers, Aishah, and her party plunged the faithful into civil war." 
Still later, when in the struggle between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiyah the lat- 
ter’s general, Busr, marched a large force into the Hijaz, it was again 
Umm Salamah who advised peaceful submission. It is, therefore, not 
without reason that she is famed not only for exceeding beauty but 
also for abundant intelligence, mature judgment, and sound counsel.®* 

The period of the first four caliphs affords us several other instances 
where the Arab woman was outspoken in her criticism or advice and 
free in her action. Fatimah, weak and colorless though she was when 
compared with the wise Umm Salamah or the aggressive Aishah, did 


5* Lane, loc. cit.; Jahiz, Mahdsin, ed. Van Vioten (Leyden, 1898), p. 219. 

* Bukhari, II, 181; Ibn Hanbal, IV, 326, 331. 

61 “Iqd, I1, 276f.; Tabari, I, 3100, 3113 f.; Ibn al Athir, III, 168; Ya‘qibi, II. 209f 
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63 Tgabah, IV, 888. 
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nevertheless challenge Abi Bakr’s claims and publicly denounce his 
unjust treatment of her in denying her her inheritance.** She soon 
followed her father to the grave, a neglected and disillusioned woman. 
Yet so inscrutable are the accidents of history that later politico-; 
religious developments were to secure for her the most enviable posi- 
tion in Islam, placing her second only to her mother Khadijah and far 
ahead of any of the Mothers of the Believers, for it was in the veins 
of her two sons, Hasan and Husain, and their descendants alone, that 
the blood of the Prophet continued to flow. Within the Shicite world 
this Fatimah, daughter of the Prophet, wife of the first imam, and 
mother of the next two, enjoys an exalted position® readily compar- 
able to that accorded the Virgin Mary in Catholic Christianity. Her 
story, instructive as it is for later times, does not really concern us 
here. But, if Abii Bakr ignored Fatimah, he did not overlook the 
executive abilities of Aishah, to whom he gave his parting instructions 
when death presently overtook him. 

During the reign of ‘Umar the services of his daughter Hafgsah, 
widow of Mohammed, were utilized by some of the most outstanding 
men, who nevertheless dared not themselves approach the caliph with 
their pleas to moderate his sternness. Though daughter Hafsah was 
not always successful, yet the stern ‘Umar was on occasion not too 
proud to accept advice “even from a woman.’ The caliph “Uthman 
had the utmost confidence in Umm Habibah, widow of Mohammed 
and daughter of Abi Sufyin, to whom he wished to intrust his will 
nominating ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf as his successor, whom, how- 
ever, he outlived.** Later, when ‘Uthman was accused of nepotism 
and misgovernment, he promised his accusers ‘‘to appoint no one as 
amir or governor except him on whom the wives of the prophet and 
those of counsel among you have agreed.’’** When his troubles in- 
creased and he was virtually a prisoner in his house, Umm Habibah 
sought to aid him but was manhandled by the angry crowd. Aishah 


** Of. Lammens, Fatima et filles de Mahomet (Rome, 1912), pp. 109-13. 


® Cf. Margaret Smith, Rabi‘a the Mystic (Cambridge, 1928), pp. 2, 179f., and Lammens, 
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was next urged to exert her influence, but she, one of the severest of 
his critics, held aloof.”° In the meantime, ‘Uthman's young wife, 
Nia‘ilah, expressed herself freely on the comparative merits of “Ali and 
Marwan ibn al-Hakam as her husband’s counselors.” Finally, in the 
reign of <Ali we find Aishah playing a major role in the civil war be- 
tween him and her own candidates, Talhah and Zubair. The episode 
of the Battle of the Camel (36/656) and Aishah’s part in it showed 
there were many who were ready to follow the lead of a woman. Her 
defeat and consequent comparative retirement from public life was a 
setback for her in particular and for the Mothers of the Believers in 
general. Yet Mu‘awiyah and his generation could not overlook them 
completely. When he wished to acknowledge Ziyad as his full brother, 
he had to give thought to the reactions of his half-sister, Umm Habi- 
bah, who also was the daughter of Abi Sufyain.” Ziyaid himself was 
more than flattered with Aishah’s tacit acknowledgment of his de- 
scent.” Aishah and Umm Salamah, both of whom died late in the 
sixth decade of Islam, continued to the end to be consulted as au- 
thorities on the life and sayings of Mohammed.” 
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